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AN AMERICAN VIA MEDIA 


HE Republican Convention at Chicago elected Mr. Thomas 

Dewey as candidate in November without a dissentient vote, 
impressed less by his personal merits—though he is not devoid of 
them—than by the desire to secure the 45 electoral votes which New 
York State, of which Mr. Dewey is Governor, commands, and by 
the knowledge that there was no one better available. The field 
had been narrowed weeks ago by the complete self-elimination of 
Mr. Wendell Willkie after his defeat in the Wisconsin Primaries, and 
by the decision of Governor Bricker of Ohio, Mr. Dewey’s strongest 
remaining rival, to run for Vice-President instead of President after 
the unexpected withdrawal of Governor Warren of California from 
candidature for the former post. That left only Mr. Stassen, ex- 
Governor of Minnesota, but Mr. Stassen is away on active service, 
and as a man in the early forties he has the future before him ; he 
will certainly be heard of further. As for Mr. Dewey himself, he 
probably possesses qualities still to be revealed. He is able, and 
has proved an efficient Governor of New York ; higher office, if he 
attained it, might prove him equal to his responsibilities. But so 
far there is nothing to mark him out as anything better than a sound 
party man such as the Republican Party, which elected Warren 
Gamaliel Harding in 1920, loves to send to the White House. 

The United States, which contains a good many million passionate 
anti-New Dealers, has one set of questions to ask of Mr. Dewey, 
and a world concerned primarily, and concerned intensely, with 
America’s international policy in the four years after next January, 
another set. Here, and at this moment, it is natural to concentrate 
on the latter question. On the whole, the outlook under Mr. Dewey, 
if less satisfactory than it might have been under Mr. Willkie, is 
more satisfactory than under any other probable Republican candi- 
date. The isolationists have completely lost their hold on, the 
Republican Party. Its foreign affairs plank declares for “ post-war 
co-operative organisation ” (not, by an excess of caution for a post- 
war organisation, though the one almost necessarily implies the other), 
and the candidate in his acceptance speech on Wednesday went 
further in affirming that America must take her part in defending the 
peace which she is taking so effective a part in winning. He would, 
he said, keep to the middle of the road, and he denounced the idea 
of America’s membership of a World Super-State. So, equally, 
would President Roosevelt, and British Ministers would be as 
decisive against committing this country to anything of the sort, 
if by Super-State is meant some over-ruling federal administration. 
The most encouraging feature of the Chicago Convention, with its 
rather ambiguous platform and its more explicit candidate, is that it 


provides evidence that continuity in foreign policy may for the first 
time become an agreed feature of American public life. Mr. Dewey, 
indeed, said as much, and the declaration is of the first importance. 
It is not probable that Mr. Dewey will be elected. All the odds 
are on Mr. Roosevelt, whom his country will desire to keep in, office 
till not merely the war, but the peace, is won. But if the next 
President is after all a Republican, it should mean little change 
in America’s relation to the world. There is, however, the unsatisfac- 
tory possibility that a Democratic President, elected on his personality, 
will be hampered by a Republican Congress. 


The Other French Army 


In two communiqués, one of them affirming that “the systematic 
disorganisation of enemy transport by the French Forces of the 
Interior has contributed directly to the success of Allied operations in 
Normandy,” General Eisenhower has placed the activities of French 
resisters on their proved level of importance. These movements of 
organised resistance, which since November have had their political 
spokesmen in the Consultative Assembly in Algiers, now possess a 
further link with the external forces of liberation in the person of 
General Koenig. This able soldier, the defender of Bir Hacheim, 
combines the offices of Commander-in-Chief of the French Forces 
in Great Britain and of the French Forces of the Interior with that 
of Commissioner for the northern zone’ of liberated France, and acts 
under the authority of both the French Provisional Government and 
of General Eisenhower. This latest measure of practical co-opera- 
tion between Algiers and the Allies will powerfully reinforce the 
working agreements about civil administration and finance which 
were being reached this week by the joint Anglo-French Com- 
mission. In every sphere the week has seen steady improvement 
in the relations between France and her Allies. The rumours about 
French civilian snipers were effectively scotched by the SHAEF 
announcement of June 26th; when General de Gaulle met the 
Consultative Assembly last Monday he tactfully urged postponement 
of any debate on the liberation of France ; and the terms of General 
Koenig’s appointment were welcomed with enthusiasm by the 
Assembly. That agreement on military and administrative matters 
may soon spread to the political sphere is indicated by President 
Roosevelt’s acceptance of the dates (July 5th to July 9th) suggested 
for the proposed visit of General de Gaulle to the United States. 
The substantial agreement already reached in London will then 
become the basis for the definition of Franco-American relations. 


_ 
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**Cold-Blooded Butchery ”’ 


Even familiarity with the normal discrepancy between German 


statements and the known facts had not prepared most British people 
for the cynicism of the German pretence that the fifty Allied Air 
Force officers murdered by the Gestapo at Stalag Luft III in March 
under Allied orders, and with 


were killed whilst trying to escape 

‘both military and political objectives,” which endar rater p ablic 
security of Germany. The sworn evidence of rep2 ‘je Hcers 
who were in the camp in question at the time gives tly), 

of systematic savagery with which the Gestapo carried cap... tacr 
of helpless recaptured prisoners. As Mr. Eden indoy, — the 
House of Commons last Friday, this is the first kn..g nee 
of any mass shooting of British prisoners of War; al, ; y 


known occasion when the bodies of British prisoners wh * lied 
in captivity have been cremated. The reasons why that 
adopted here are obvious. The only 
latest addition to the lengthening German charge-sheet 0. 


The Gel, 


t 


logical inference } 


is the product of a blind and ferocious fear. 
makers, sullen and at bay, have made manifest their fear ot 
internal insecurity, of the prospect of defeat, and of an}, 


A+ 


“odious crime against iW 


which would ensure personal retribution after defeat. 
pledge that full retribution for this 
and conventions of war ” will be exacted has been given by th 
Government: and it is a crime in which, Mr. Harold 
suggests on another page, the German High Command and the Luft- 
waffe have a major responsibility. 
Berlin cannot alter or obliterate the facts already known. 
inventive power 


br! 
a 
as awit Uiovula 
The promised second Note from 
German 
propagandists have displayed their of late con- 
spicuously enough to discount in advance any exculpatory explana- 
tion that may be under preparation in the matter of Stalag Luft III. 


Finland’s Choice 

After the fall of Viborg the Finnish Government and people found 
themselves at the parting of the ways. On Tuesday the Govern- 
ment chose the way of perdition when President Ryti took advan- 
tage of the significant presence of Ribbentrop in Helsinki to ask 
Germany for military aid. It arrived promptly, in the form olf 
German troops and S.S. men tramping through the streets of the 
But though Finiand’s choice is now made, it can do little 
Popular and even parliamentary oppo- 
The 


capital 
to affect her immediate fate. 
sition to the policy of more abject subservience is strong. 
admission of more German troops was allowed only after the secret 
session of Parliament had been cancelled at the last moment, and 
was chosen by the Linkomies Cabinet as the only alternative to 
resignation. The motives of the Nazis in thus extending their 
uready: vast military commitments are clear enough: they dare not 
mncur the consequences in either the Baltic or the Balkans of a 
separate peace between Finland and Soviet Russia. It is reported 
taat some anti-tank formations have becn shipped from Estonia to 
the Viborg front. But such help as a beleaguered Reich can afford 
tc send can scarcely be enough to stem the present tide—though it 
may possibly affect the present rate—of Russian advance. It may well 
be that the Germans’ hopes iie more in the promotion of civil war 
in Finland, at which they hinted, than in the erection 
yf any permanent barrier to Russian progress. Administrative and 
popular confusion are for them preferable to an armistice, 
would mean the internment or destruction of General Dietl’s troops 
in :he north. Finland’s choice may prove even more costly than 
it already appears, and her struggle looks more purposeless than ever. 


have already 


which 


King Feter and Marshal Tito 

The tangled skein of Yugoslav politics has been partly unravelled 
by the agreement reached between King Peter’s Government and 
Marshal Tito. It has been ably by the King’s new 
Premier, Dr. Subasic. Although details of the agreement have not 
yet been made known, it seems that in substance the question of 
the régime has wisely been postponed until after liberation, and 
Marshal Tito has enlarged the stature of his leadership by the spirit 
of reasonable compromise in which he has received Dr. Subasic. 
Mr. George Hall stated in the House of Commons last week that 


negouated 
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accumulated evidence showed that General Mihailovitch had for 
many months refrained from active operations against the enemy 
and that some of his leaders had fought against the partisans. The 
unhappy internal divisions in Yugoslavia are no concern of her Allies, 
beyond a general anxiety to see them healed as early and as effec. 
tively as possible. King Peter and Marshal Tito know that they 
have the support of the Governments of Great Britain, the United 
States and Soviet Russia in their present efforts to reach national 
unity. The presence of the British Ambassador and of Brigadier 
Maclean, head of the British Mission, at the meeting, but not at 
the between Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasic 
express this common purpose. Whether or not unity involves the 
complete elimination of General Mihailovitch remains to be seen 
If so, the King alone can affect that and at the same time retain 
the allegiance of the General’s numerous supporters in Serbia, 
Indeed, one feature of present developments is the increasing activity 
of the King himself, who has recently visited Malta and the Italian 
front, to confer with General Alexander on the military problems 
of Yugoslavia. 


actual conversations, 


A Fortnight of Flying Bombs 

The plague of pulotless planes has now continued for nearly a 
fortnight. A German commentator warned his own people that the 
supply available would only last about fourteen days; but if that 
had been true it would probably not have been said. These weapons 
have been concentrated against certain regions, in particular in the 
South of England, but though they have caused some damage and 
a regrettable number of casualties they have not had a featherweight’s 
influence on the conduct of the war or the morale of the people. 
To that extent they have been an unqualified failure, and by this 
completely indiscriminate attack on the civil population—the R.A.F.’s 
attacks on Germany are definitely directed at military objectives, 
though the civil population is necessarily involved as well—Germany 
is blackening her own name, and hardening opinion against the day 
of reckoning, to no purpose whatever. It has been suggested by 
Mr. Morrison and others that the Germans may have still other 
secret weapons in store, such ds the rocket-gun, whose existence, or 
prospective existence, may be inferred from the vast launching-plat- 
forms discovered near Cherbourg. If it be so, that menace will be 
faced in the same spirit as the flying-bombs. No one need affect to 
be indifferent to these lethal instruments. They are alarming and 
horrible, but as instruments of war they have proved completely 
ineffective. As far as can be judged, they have killed more children 
thar service-men, and the slaughter of children does not win wars, 
The more recourse is had to weapons of this kind the sterner, inevit- 
ably, will be the terms imposed on a defeated Germany. 


A Negotiated Peace 

The Archbishop of York, by his visits to Russia and the United 
States, has shown himself in the past twelve months a diligent and 
effective promoter of understanding between the Allies. In both the 
countries with which he made contact his declaration in his Diocesan 
Leaflet that a negotiated peace with an undefeated Germany wouid 


make another war within twenty years inevitable will command 
almost universal assent. So, without doubt, it will here. A cardinal 
point with German propagandists—before as well as after the 


rég:me of Hitler—has always been the claun that the army was not 
defeated in the last war, but “ stabbed in the back” by the capitula- 
tion of the politicians. There was not a werd of truth in the charge, 
but not an inch of room must be left for its repetition this time. 
“he German forces are being defeated on every front, and that 
must continue till the necessary unconditional surrender is forth- 
coming. But to hasten that time it is imperatively necessary that 
the Allied Governments should make clear beyond all misunder- 
standing what kind of a world they want to construct for mankind— 
including Germans—-to live in. Unconditional surrender plus the 
Auantic Charter would supply what is necessary. Unfortunately, no 
one knows what derogations from the Atlantic Charter are contem- 
plated by the major Allies. An authoritative statement on that point 
is urgently needed. 
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THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


HE public mind is naturally and rightly too much occupied 
with greater things to give to the Government’s Town and 
Country Planning Bill and the White Paper it has just issued cn 
“The Control of Land Use” the attention such urgent questions 
would at a normal time imperatively demand. The Govern- 
ment’s decision on these questions has been awaited with heavily 
strained patience. It was in January, 1941, that the Uthwatt 
Committee was appointed to consider various aspects of the public 
control of the use of land; the committee issued its interim report 
in April of that year, and its final report in August, 1942. It 
is caly now, in June, 1944, that the Government has succeeded in 
formulating a policy. However, one has been formulated, and it 
merits close and detailed study. There are in fact two separate 
questions to be considered, one rather more immediate than the 
other. The moment the war is over the reconstruction of blitzed 
areas must be put in hand. That means that all the plans for 
reconstruction must have been drawn up, and the vital problem 
of finance settled, before the time comes. The local authorities 
concerned have not been idle, as the admirable, imaginative and 
ambitious plans for the rebuilding of cities like London, Ply- 
mouth and Coventry testify. All those plans depend on two 
assumptions—that powers will be conferred on the authorities 
enabling them to plan on a comprehensive scale, providing for the 
inclusion in the reconstruction scheme of “ blighted” (i.e., slum 
as well as blitzed areas, and in some cases for the transfer of part 
of the population to new suburbs outside the city’s area, and also 
that the Government will provide financial assistance to cover the 
period when re-building will be in progress, but not sufficiently 
advanced to bring in revenue. It is with such questions that the 
Government’s Bill, as distinguished from its White Paper, deals. 
In the main it deals with them satisfactorily. The first essential 
is to confer on the local authority, in most cases a town or city 
council, rights of compulsory purchase of whatever sites and 
properties it may need as basis for its reconstruction plans. This 
the Bill does, but not by way of entrusting the authority with 
completely arbitrary powers. The authority must indicate the 
area with which it wants to deal, submit its plan for redevelop- 
ment and reconstruction to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and a local enquiry must be held at which any objec- 
tion to the proposal wili be considered. This will take time, which 
is a reason why the Bill itself should be passed into law as soon as 
possible. The essential feature of the measure is provision 
for the local authority to acquire by purchase, compulsory if 
necessary, the freehold of the whole of the blitzed area. This must 
be done at once, for war-damage must clearly be repaired at the 
earliest possible moment. “ Blighted “ areas, where reconstruction 
is needed because of overcrowding or insanitary conditions, are a 
longer-term problem. In some cases, no doubt, blighted and blitzed 
areas adjoin, and absorption of part of the blighted area is neces- 
sary in order to give the town-planners scope. Except in such 
acase there is wisdom in deaiing with the blighted areas gradualiy 
section by section ; otherwise the problem of housing the tem- 
porarily displaced population may be intractable. For this proce- 
dure the Bill makes provision. The principle of compulsory pur- 
chase applies to blighted as ro blitzed areas, but the areas “ desig- 
nated” in the first instance will consist only of the blitzed, with 
so much of the blighted as may be necessary to make a rounded 
scheme. This follows closely the recommendations of the Uthwatt 
Committee, and also, it may be added, the dictates of common 
sense. 
But everything, or nearly everything, depends on finance. Private 


owners whose properties are acquired for a reconstruction scheme 
must, of course, be compensated, and the question arises, at what 
rate? The Government, accepting the Uthwatt Committce’s 
recommendation, announced some time ago that the basis would 
the value of the property on March 31st, 1939, that being inciden- 
tally the date adopted for measuring damage under the War 
Damage Act of 1941. It that just? The vaiue of a particular 
property may have risen or fallen since that date, and on the face 
of it there would seem to be no reason why an owner of land 
should be deprived of the benefits of a rise which the owner of, 
for example, stocks and shares is free to enjoy. But such an 
argument as that is plausible rather than convincing. If a site,— 
and it is sites bare or covered only with ruined buildings which 
will mainly be concerned—has increased in value since March, 
1939, itis by no efforts or merits of the owner, and if he gets what 
the property was worth six months before the war no injustice will 
be done him. Municipalities will, then, pay on a March, 1939, 
basis for the sites and properties they acquire compulsorily or by 
agreement, and in most cases they will no doubt retain the free- 
holds. As for their own finances, the Government is prepared 
to find in the first instance enough to defray the first two-years’ 
loan charges on the amount borrowed by the authority for the 
purchase of land in the different classes of area; after two 
years the property should be yielding a substantial revenue, but if 
not the period of the Exchequer grant may be. extended. 

So much for the Town and Country Planning Bill, on which 
Parliament will soon have to pronounce. The White Paper on 
the Control of Land Use is another matter, and it will be necessary 
to consider it more fully later; like the similar White Papers 
on Education, a National Health Service and an Employment 
Policy, it is submitted simply as a basis for public discussion. The 
range of the problems it deals with is vast. By far the largest part 
of the land of the country is in private hands, and the rights of 
property, like any other rights, must be respected in a law- 
regarding country. But that cannot be taken to mean more than 
that if the well-being of the community, which in such a matter 
must be the paramount consideration, demands that the owner- 
ship of land, or direction as to the use of land, shall pass to the 
community, then the owner shall be reasonably compensated. 
Here again the compensation is fixed, with some exceptions, at 
March, 1939, value, and the substantial justice of that need not 
be challenged. The Government in its White Paper has defined 
succinctly the purposes for which the land of the country—a wast- 
ing asset, which can never be increased—may be required. They 
include the balanced distribution of industry (as contemplated in 
the Employment Policy White Paper); the national requirements 
of agriculture; the preservation of land for parks and forests; 
trunk roads; airfields; access to mountains or sea; and of course 
the construction of new suburbs, villages or towns. The survey 
of needs so comprehensive might suggest that the only effective 
procedure would be the acquisition of the land of the country by 
the State. That, however, would be a formidable transaction 
which might raise more difficulties than it solved. There is no 
evidence, moreover, that it is necessary. The Uthwatt Committee 
—and the Government follows it in this—puts its finger on the 
essential point, the development, or change in the use, of land, 
The principle that the right of the private owner to do what he 
will with his land must be strictly limited has long since been 
recognised, as long ago as the passage of the first town-planning 
Act. What matters is that the development of land should be 
controlled, and that where that involves the owner in financial 
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sacrifice he should be adequately compensated. The Uthwatt 
Committee advocated that this should be achieved by one bold 
operation, the State acquiring forthwith the development rights 
land throughout the country and utilising them as circum- 
Site values would be assessed every five 


‘ 7 
se Gis 


stances might require. 
years, and of any automatic increase in value 75 per cent. would 
go to the state as “betterment,” the remaining 25 per cent. 
accruing to the owner ; no compensation for automatic depreciation 
appears to be suggested. The Government’s proposal depends 
mainly on increased powers of compulsory purchase, together with 
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a rigid restriction on all development except with the permission 
of the planning authority. March, 1939, values determine both 
the price of land if it is acquired and the increase due to develop- 
ment, 80 per cent. of this going to the State as betterment; if 
development is refused the owner is entitled to compensation in 
respect of what he loses by the refund. The Government plan 
is complicated and unconvincing, and it is hard to think it an 
improvement on the Uthwatt proposals. The blitzed areas Bill, on 
the other hand, ought to be passed into law in substantially its 
present form as soon as possible. It is badly needed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Vy HE fourth volume of the Prime Minister’s war-time speeches 
r Onwards to Victory, Cassell, 12s. 6d.) is published this week. I 
am not much impressed by the way the material has been handled. 
Mr. Churchill has delivered in the House and on the radio speeches 
which, in some cases at any rate, are literally imperishable. They 
contain phrases, at all events, that will live as long as some of the 
elder or the younger Pitt’s. To collect these in a convenient form 
would be a considerable public service. They are indeed all here, but 
cluttered up with a whole mass of casual utterances, many of them not 
speeches at all—such as a message of congratulation to Sir Arthur 
Harris on the success of the bombing offensive, or a six-line tribute 
to Cardinal Hinsley, or this, which is brief enough to be quoted in 
full, “ All my compliments to you and your officers and men on 
your brilliant exploit, the effectiveness of which the photographs 
already reveal ”—which no one, least of all their author, can seriously 
want preserved. I hope that when the right time comes we shall 
have from someone a volume, reasonably priced, containing simply 
the great speeches, wisely and carefully selected. 
* * 7 * 

That Goebbels’ fantastic lie-output is to be read as a sign of 
German desperation is true enough, but though Germans 
capable of believing anything their capacity to believe these mass- 
produced inventions needs some explaining. Actually the explana- 
non seems not very Germans have seen to their cost—in 
Berlin, in Hamburg, in Cologne, in Leipzic—what massed air-attack 
can mean. Every item in Goebbels’ accounts of the state of 
southern England—huge fires, billowing clouds of black smoke, con- 
stant explosions, evacuation of cities, disruption of communications— 
is simply a description of what has been a matter of common experi- 
ence to millions of people in Germany. All Goebbels has to say is, 
“We are doing to England what England did to us, and much 
worse.” That sounds credible enough to a people systematically 
and efficiently insulated from the real facts. 

* * * * 


seem 


abstruse. 


Ernest Parke was a remarkable journalist. I see he is referred 
to almost everywhere simply as the editor of the Star. He was 
that, and a very live paper he made it. But the point was his 
achievement in running both a morning and an evening paper (his 
Morning Leader was the first halfpenny daily, preceding the Daily 
Mail by four years). He was always ready to take a bold line, 
and in his early days, as editor of the North London Press, he was 
sentenced to twelve months imprisonment on a charge of criminal 
libel arising out of serious accusations he brought against a certain 
peer. There is little doubt that the accusations were justified, but 
when the trial came on the witnesses on whom Parke relied were 
found to be out of reach of subpoenas, and his defence therefore 
failed ; it was an episode which did him credit rather than the reverse. 
He exaggerated the importance of issues like anti-vivisection and 
anti-vaccination, and he was adamant in his insistence that in all 
his publications the word which most people spelt “ programme ” 
should appear as “ program.” 

* - * * 

I take considerable pleasure in the light just thrown (according 
to the Sydney correspondent of the News Chronicle) in Adelaide 
on the poems of Ern Malley. Ern Malley, said to have died in 1943, 
at Uv age of 25, was the dernier cri among esoteric poets in Australa. 


He was lauded to heaven by Max Harris, editor of Adelaide’s 
high-brow review, Angry Penguins, and by one of the principal 
university lecturers literature. The indeed, reached 
America ; it may have reached here for all Iknow. But Ern Malley, 
it turns out, never was. Two former members of Sydney University, 
now in the forces, who evidently share my views on certain types 
of modern péetry, have claimed paternity for the eulogised verses, 
Their technique was simple. They opened various books, picked 
out sentences at random, and strung them together in accordance 
with one over-ruling principle—that in no circumstances must they 
make sense. The first three lines of one poem, “ Culture as Exhibit,” 
came straight from a report on mosquitoes’ breeding-grounds. These 


men have not lived in vain. 
+ * * +. 


on vogue, 


Dr. James Moffatt wrote many theological works, to say nothing 
of a primer to Meredith’s novels, but he will be remembered, and 
long remembered, pre-eminently for his translation of the Bible in 
modern speech. It is only one of many such translations, but it 
stands first by common consent, the second place being. generally 
accorded to Dr. Weymouth’s. To read any of these versions, even 
Moffatt’s, is to be impressed afresh with the incomparable dignity 
and beauty of the Authorised Version, which the revisers of 1881 
and 1885 only recaptured in part. Moffatt’s strength lay in accuracy 
of scholarship. He was familiar with all the work done on textual 
criticism and exegesis of the Old and New Testaments in the genera- 
tion following the appearance of the Revised Version, and for most 
people the chief value of his translation will be as illumination of 
some passage left doubtful or obscure in 1611 or the 1880's. 

* * * 

One further word on the sentence of the American negro soldier, 
Laroy Henry, to death on a charge of rape, and the subsequent 
cancellation of the sentence by General Eisenhower. The question 
whether there was to be a re-trial can now be cleared up. There is 
not ; Henry is a free man and is back at duty. Such sentences by 
American court-martial are, it appears, never regarded as final, and, 
in fact, no negro soldier in England has been executed for rape 
(though one, I believe, has for murder preceded by rape). In this 
case one member of the court which unanimously found the prisoner 
guilty and sentenced him to death (in the absence of unanimity a 
death sentence cannot be proved) was a negro officer. 

* * * + 

The House of Lords does not exist in vain. Debating the Educa- 
tion Bill, it has decided that what the Bill calls “ Young People’s 
Colleges ” shall instead be called “County Colleges.” I am not sure 
whether the new title describes the institutions concerned quite 
accurately, but in itself it is a great improvement, and I hope the 
House of Commons will take that view—or improve on the name. 

* * * + 


I am indebted to R. H. H. for a neat and courteous correction of 

an error of which I was guilty last week: 

“Tt is true that General Bradley 

Was named, I think madley, 

After a poet. But it is Omar 

Not Homer.” 
I had observed the fact—too late to put myself right; but this is 
better. JANUS. 
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NOTHING ” 


By STRATEGICUS 


TATEMENTS which appear to suggest the German recognition 
S of what the Allied three-front attack means are already being 
made by spokesmen whose credit cannot completely be ignored. 
They imply an unusual frankness and perspicacity if they are taken 
literally, and it is not easy to understand what warped propaganda- 
interpretation may be given them. A Foreign Office spokesman 
recognises the “very serious” character of the situation, and sums 
up that “now it is all or nothing.” The same theme is expressed 
by Dr. Otto Kreigh and in slightly different terms by Dittmar. 
Taken together the statements would seem to be merely the German 
version of what the situation implies—the beginning of the final 
phase of the war. Too much credence need not necessarily be given 
to the suggestion of the Foreign Office spokesman as to the German 
strategy, though it would appear to be probable that the southern 
sector in Russia will be defended with more rigidity than the centre 
and north. But if we examine the general situation it seems 
probable that the German strategy will be inspired by evasion and 
retreat. 

The fall of Cherbourg as rounded off the second phase of the 
invasion with a triumphant success. The port has been less damaged 
than one might have expected. The correspondents make this quite 
clear ; and it would be reasonable to expect that much congenial 
demolition has been prevented by the speed with which the last 
phase of the fighting was completed. For the base does not seem 
to have been defended with any skill. In spite of all the German 
boasts of the strength of the fortifications and the evidence of pre- 
parations for a prolonged resistance, no corresponding skill was 
applied to the distant defence. It would have been incredible if 
the port had held out as long as the Germans expected after they 
had allowed themselves to be cut off in the northern part of the 
peninsula. The American assault was not only carried out 
with great courage but also with remarkable skill ; indeed it is the 
Germans who on this. occasion assumed the role of 
amateur. 

But the capture of the port is not so much an end as a beginning. 
It was never regarded as an end in itself. It completes a phase ; 
but it is a purely preliminary phase. There are more signs of the 
purpose of the invasion in Montgomery’s attack west of Caen at 
this moment. It was his continuous pressure in the east that made 
the over-running of the peninsula possible ; and now that this is com- 
plete the American forces, with renewed confidence, no longer look 
north but south and east. Their role is to join with the Canadians 
and British in an advance against the Germans. On general grounds 
it would seem that Rundstedt, having lost the first two rounds, will 
recognise that his difficulties are only about to begin. Rommel has 
a considerable part of the enemy force in western Europe ; and, 
even if we ignore the possibility of further landings in the Low 
Countries and farther north, there is all France north of the Seine, 
south of the Loire and on the Mediterranean that must be defended. 
Whether it would be wise to detach more of his force to cope with 
the Allies between the Seine and the Loire is a problem that must 
now be vexing the spirit of the German commander. 

It can be assumed that the Allies have already concerted their 
general strategy. It has gone through a number of minds on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and, if it is marked by the excellent wisdom that 
characterised the selection of the bridgehead and the consolidation, it 
will not offer the Germans the chances they so ardently desire. If 
they have actually determined upon retreat, are we to expect them to 
withdraw from the south? If they are to do that, they may find 
themselves faced with the situation that lost Moltke the battle of 
the Marne in the last war—they may have considerable forces in 
transit and out of action for the critical period ; for no troops: can 
easily be moved across the south and east of France at this moment. 
The air offensive against the cardinal junctions, and perhaps still 
more the underground forces, will make that a grievous problem. 


Assuming that they are to withdraw from the south, what will they 
hold most tenaciously? The Pas de Calais'must be a lodestone for 
soldiers who have been driven to depend upon so _ unsoldiercly 
weapons as the flying bomb and such inventions. They may try tc 
withdraw from the south and concentrate in the north and east, 
attempting in transit to inflict a blow on the Allied right, which must 
be exposed when the Allies move eastwards. 

Retreat must be an attractive expedient in the east, even if re- 
pugnant in the west. The Russian offensive has already torn great 
gaps in what was thought to: be the strongest sector of the 
eastern front. It was through the avenue covered by Vitebsk and 
Orsha that the Germans advanced towards Moscow ; and now in a 
few days the Russians have recaptured both cities. But they have 
done much more than this. The German Foreign Office spokesman 
already quoted stated that the great territory still in German hands 
could be resold at a stiff price to the Russians ; but no one would 
maintain that this ground can safely be yielded to the tune of 50 
miles in less than a week. The Russians were through the German 
front to that extent by Tuesday ; and at this rate of progress East 
Prussia begins to look attractively near. 

There already appear signs of a convergence between the new 
offensive and that against Finland. It was evident from the outset 
of that campaign that it had strategic implications for the Baltic 
States ; and now it is ‘certain that progress, even at a slower pace, 
cannot fail to turn the German positions there. The clearing of 
the northern shores of the Gulf of Finland must create problems 
for the Germans both in the naval and in the military spheres. The 
advance against Finland will, therefore, tend to react on the move- 
ments of the four Russian armies towards the west ; and these upon 
the Finnish campaign. If the Russian force in White Russia amounts 
to 80 divisions, as the Germans estimate, what are they to do to 
defend their position in the Baltic provinces? Their wisest course 
would be to evacuate ; but these provinces represent some cover 
for East Prussia, which was considered so sensitive in the last war 
that Moltke weakened his operative flank in France to counter-attack 
there. 

Judging by the speed with which the Russians have broken 
through these powerful defences, it must seem that the Germans 
have become infected with the Maginot spirit, and imagine that 
strong: positions are enough. It is an odd illusion, though 1t is not 
unusual for the conqueror to succumb to the failings of his victims. 
But if the situation is considered dispassionately it must be recognised 
that this first sign of collapse has occurred far from the sector 
on which the Germans have relied to withstand the Russian assault, 
All the wrangling of the interval before the launching of the offensive 
was occupied by the Germans trying to seize tactical points on the 
southern sector. That is presumably where their greatest strength 
lies. Will they detach some of their units for the centre and north? 
Retreat is only, immediately, a sound expedient. If it should reach 
a certain point, as it has already reached an extraordinary speed, even 
the situation below the Pripet will be prejudiced. If retreat should 
be compelled there the strong positions which the Germans have 
established in order to check the Russian advance will be yielded ; 
and the issue will be left to opener methods. There is a 
sentence in the book of one who claims to know the Russians inti- 
mately which has its relevance here. “According to the new 
Russian concept Blitzkrieg comes at the end of the war, not at the 
beginning.” That has a ring that should be ominous for the 
enemy, unless he can find somewhere positions he can stand on. 
The evidence of White Russia is that he cannot stand the Russian 
attack anywhere. 

The Italian front, too, holds interesting possibilities. It is very 
doubtful whether Kesselring will be able to reach the Pisa-Rimini 
line in sufficient strength and order to maintain the position against 
Alexander’s attack for any appreciable time. That prospect would 
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seem less discouraging if the Germans were able to make up the 
very But they are 
now losing everywhere at such a rate that reinforcement, unless there 
can be shortening of the front, is out of the question. 
Indeed, the most remarkable feature of the present state of the 
general assault is that places like Cherbourg, Vitebsk and Orsha fall 
so easily and yield such impressive captures of prisoners. If that 
happens now what is likely to occur when the other seciors come 
to life? For it is evident that we see only as yet the beginnings 
Allied plan. Its articulation is but dimly to be descried ; 
are great immense front which Hitler 


heavy loss their armies in Italy have sustained. 


a drastic 


and there stretches of the 
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has committed himself to maintain which are still unaffected, great 
Allied resources which remain to be employed. 

It has been pointed out before that retreat is ultimately no way 
out of the German difficulties. While the Allies retain supreme air- 
power retreat must merely concentrate the air-attack. As the Allies’ 
war material greaily exceeds that of the enemy a similar concentration 
of the ground attack must follow ; and, formidable as the Germans 
are on the defensive, Cherbourg and Vitebsk are milestones that 
suggest the limits that govern this phase of the war. For it is the 
final act; and neither in the east nor in the west can the enemy 
find any hope. 


CHERBOURG AND CHICAGO 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T is likely that some severe moralists were distressed to discover 

that, despite “D™” Day, interest in the Derby was not totally 
wiped-out in those classes of the population who take an interest in 
the “amelioration of the chevaline race” as they used to put it in 
Paris. Moralists of the same school, Americans and others, may 
be similarly distressed to learn that on the day on which American 
arms are adding so magnificently to the national stock of laurels, 
there are many Americans with one eye on Cherbourg and one eye 
on Chicago, one half of their minds on the victorious troops of 
General Bradley and one half on the about-to-be victorious troops 
of Governor Dewey. 

Such distress, however natural, is foolish. It 
impracticable moral idealism is foolish, and it is foolish because it 
ignores some very important facts about America. It ignores the 
reasons why there must be an election this year and why it must 
be fought with what may seem, to outsiders, a good deal of irrelevant 
heat. Politics are so much a part of the British technique of living 
that it is natural, and yet unfortunate, that other ways of living 
politically should tend to be regarded, not as permissible variants, 
but as indefensible breaches of universally accepted rules. Thus it 
is natural and desirable and easy in Britain to organise coalition 
governments, to postpone general elections and to have a truce which, 
however onerous it may be for some parties to it, is yet, probably, 
still in the national interest—at any rate until the fairly recent 
change in the tide of war. 

But no British Dominion, despite the possession of the blessing 
of the Cabinet-and-Parliament system of government, has adopted 
either the coalition or electoral-truce solution of the problem of 
democratic government in war-time. They have fallen back on 
general elections, new mandates, party government and the rigour 
of the game—and in Australia, at least, that rigour has been quite 
up to the standards of any American Mrs. Battle. There is nothing 
inevitably odd, dangerous or wrong in having a warmly contested 
election in war-time. And even if there were something wrong, 
the American people would have to put up with it, since their con- 
stitution concentrates al] executive power in the hands of one man, 
and, in war-time, more than doubles the effective power of that 
one man by giving a quasi-dictatorial authority to the Commander- 
in-Chief, whose office is held ex-officio by the President of the 
United States. Now you cannot have a coalition government of one 
man, even if the one man is weak, hesitant, diffident—and Mr. 
Roosevelt is none of these things. “Noes seven, ayes one,” said 
Lincoln after a very inyportant Cabinet meeting, “ the ayes have it.” 
So, no doubt, Mr. Roosevelt would say did he call on his Cabinet 
to vote on great issues (I don’t know whether he does or not), That 
is the spirit of the American constitution. 

Since that is its spirit, it would be asking a very great deal of 
the Republicans to leave, for the next four important years, all this 
power in the hands of one man, the leader of the rival party, even 
were the average Republican divided from the President by no 
more than the standard allowance of party feeling. But to ask them 
to accept quietly, without even formal protest, the fourth term of 
That Man, is to ask far, far too much, so much too much that 
nobedy has seriously wasted breath in asking. 

It is true that the Fourth Term issue appears to. be less heat- 


is foolish as all 





creating than the Third Term was. As the commentator said a 
year or two ago, “there’s a law against bigamy but no law against 
trigamy.” But although the most sacred of unwritten political laws 
has been broken successfully, there is still some soreness even in 
Democratic ranks, and a lot more in the ranks of the party that was, 
it believes, cheated out of an inevitable victory in 1940 by a breach 
of the rules and increasingly fears that it may be cheated again. I 
understand that there are sometimes four-year-olds that would win 
the Derby if they were allowed to run. The Republicans feel about 
Mr. Roosevelt as the owner of the favourite might feel were he 
suddenly to be forced to abandon the blue ribbon of the turf to 
last year’s winner. 

And not only is the mere fact of this unprecedented entry in- 
furiating, the reasons advanced to justify it are even more madden- 
ing. There is something healthy in the refusal of many Republicans 
to admit that there can be an indispensable man. It is a natural 
and healthy reaction in a Republican or a Democrat. If, to Europe 
and Asia, Mr. Roosevelt bestrides the narrow wor'd of American 
politics like a colossus, to the Brutuses and Cassiuses who will be 
gathering in Chicago in the next few weeks (for both the Republican 
and Democratic conventions) he is simply one of themselves, in- 
ordinately lucky and ambitious. Some may feel that the fault is 
in their stars, and so look rather peevishly at the outside forces that 
are upsetting the normal horoscope, others feel that the fault is in 
themselves and plan to remedy it. These last will be mostly (but 
not entirely) represented at the Republican convention. For them, 
defeating the Fourth Term will be genuinely felt as a high patriotic 
duty, and if the outside world does not so understand it, so much 
the worse for the outside world. 

It should also be remembered that for the old-school Republican 
there is something intrinsically indecent in the Union (which the 
Grand Old Party saved) being governed at any time by the political 
heirs of the Rebels and Copperheads. As for being ruled at a great 
crisis by a fourth term Democratic President, and he Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the attempt to express, verbally, what the Old Guard feel, 
is sure to be a miserable failure. Gallant endeavours will, neverthe- 
less, be made, and it will not do to take too seriously what genuine 
emouon, plus the barnstorming tradition of the conventions, justifies 
morally if not intellectually. F 

But numerous as the old-fashioned Republicans are among the 
delegates, they are not in control. The more astute members of 
the party realise that an open return to Hardingism is out of the 
question ; the wiser and more responsible members are glad that it 
is out of the question that the Republican party is not to be seriously 
tempted to turn its back on the present in a vain pursuit of an 
impossible “ normalcy ” in which the New Deal and the Third Reich 
will survive in the memory merely as bad dreams. The American 
people may be decisively against the New Deal or, what is more 
probable, against the New Dealers, but it is even more against 
such a dissipation of the fruits of victory as occurred in 1919. It is 
not, indeed, willing to carry out a very thorough investigation of 
what went wrong in 1919. But the failure of the Old Guard, of the 
old Isolationists (now self-christened Nationalists), to impose either 
a candidate or a platform, is of more significance than the verbal 
concessions that will be made to this important but obsolescent 
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section of the party. There remains one doubt which, we may be sure, 
is in the mind of many Americans. “ The Republicans promised some- 
thing very like a League of Nations in 1920; why should we trust 
them now?” It is a relevant question, but its relevance is appre- 
ciated by all Republican leaders who hope to win this year. They 
know that no ghosts can walk with more devastating effect than the 
ghosts of Warren Harding and the “ weasel words” of the platform 
of 1920. In the next few months they will be forced to lay those 
ghosts with all the authority that their candidate and the party 
leaders can command, even if it reduces them to the position of 
saying “ditto to Mr. Roosevelt,” but saying it louder and more 
clearly, 


AIR-LINES AND TRADE 


By VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, M.P. 

HERE have been several debates in Parliament on the subject 
T of civil aviation, and so guarded have been the Government’s 
replies that the critics are becoming disappointed at what they regard 
as the slow rate of progress. When Lord Beaverbrook took up this 
matter the hopes of many were raised. There are few men in 
public life possessed of such dynamic energy, and it was 
confidently expected that he would infuse into the new 
task the same drive and enthusiasm with which he speeded up 
aircraft production and hastened essential supplies to Russia. An 
astute business man, a Canadian with a fervent belief in the future 
of the Commonwealth, here was the ideal man to build up a vast 
network of air-lines which would link up the Dominions and en- 
circle the globe. 

He speedily got to work and instituted conversations with Mr. 
Berle, the American representative. Much important ground was 
covered and agreement was reached on the following points :— 

1. The elimination of uneconomic and unfair competition by the 
control of subsidies and rates of fare. ° 

2. The assurance to each nation of its own fair share of inter- 
national air transport. 

3. The matching of the capacity offered by the air-lines on any 
particular route to the amount of traffic on that route. 

This is certainly an encouraging start and bodes well for the 
future, but in the debate in the House of Lords on May roth and 
11th Lord Beaverbrook did not indicate whether any decisions had 
been reached in regard to internal policy in the matter of British Air- 
lines ; further, though it is understood that Mr. Berle is at present 
holding conversations with the Russian representatives, he did not 
state whether His Majesty’s Government was proposing to adopt 
a similar course in the near future. 

The Government must naturally subordinate everything to the 
war effort. It is not suggested that men should be released to build 
purely civil machines, or lay out purely civil airports ; all that is 
required is a simple statement of policy, so that the railways, the 
shipping companies, and other interested bodies, may know where 
they stand and make their plans accordingly. Planning for post- 
war air-lines is not going to impair the nation’s war effort ; it will, 
however, make a vast difference to our commercial future. The 
Government has already made far-reaching plans in other direc- 
tions. It is a long time now since it allotted to one super- 
planner the stupendous task of co-ordinating social services ; a more 
or less agreed measure of education has just reached the Statute 
Book, and other reforms are on the way. Why, then, this hold-up 
in the planning of our air lines? 

Lord Rennell has pointed out that the goodwill of civil aviation 
is being built up now during the war years, and that it is being 
earned rightly and deservedly by the American organisation ; the 
testimony of a man who has flown 200,000 miles in the last three 
and a half years is not to be lightly ignored. It used to be said 
that “ Trade follows the Flag.” Today it is perfectly obvious that 
the country which operates efficient air-lines all over the world 
will have easier access to markets for its exports than a country 
which is backward in this respect. The whole future of Britain 
is bound up in the rebuilding of the export trade. It is freely 
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admitted that in future we must export 50 per cent. in excess of 
the pre-war quantity in order to compensate for the loss of our over- 
seas investments. It is one thing to raise large sums of money 
for war purpdses for a limited period; it is a totally different 
thing to raise indefinite sums for post-war benefits until 
plans for the restoration of the export-market are begun, 
The first plank in this platform should be a clear-cut plan for 
civil aviation. 
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I have recently received a communication from an officer in the 
Middle East who was a well-known chartered accountant in peace- 
time. He has noted the efficiency with which’ the Americans are 
operating their air services; that they are not merély carrying out 
military policy, but are carefully preparing for the future. It is no mere 
coincidence that he used the same phrase as Lord Rennell—* The 
Americans are air-minded, and are trying to sell civil aviation.” He 
continues: “ Napoleon called us a nation of shopkeepers. Nobody can 
say that about us today ; we seem to be content to leave this aspect to 
the Americans. It used to be said that every soldier carried a baton 
in his knapsack ; today it is truer to say that every American carries 
a catalogue. The principal Lend-Lease representative for the Middle 
East is in normal times President of General Motors Finance Cor- 
poration, and in his spare time is probably making a survey for the 
future. The Americans are even forming a trade commission in 
Abyssinia.” 

In U.S.S.R. the U.S. representatives appear to have been extremely 
busy and to have succeeded in obtaining large orders. If the British 
Government has been making any enquiries in this direction it 
seems to have been very reticent. For many years Russia will be re- 
quiring a steady flow of goods to repair the damage caused by the 
policy of scorched earth and enemy destruction. No doubt we shall 
find it hard, not to obtain orders, but to fulfil them. But surely 
it is worth while finding out now what will be most urgently 
required and how or whether we can meet the demand. Private 
firms cannot do this in war-time ; furthermore, there must for many 
years be Government control of imports and exports. The Govern- 
ment must therefore send a trade delegation to Russia to report 
as soon as possible as to the immediate peed and our ability to 
meet it. 


Although conversations have been held with the U.S.A. on civil 
aviation, none appear to have been held with Russia. It is extremely 
unlikely that Russia will remain content with internal lines only ; 
it is more probable that she will operate or control to a large 
extent a comprehensive network in the Balkans. Negotiations may 
have taken place, but on the surface it appears that the Government 
has not tried to ascertain the views of this ally on civil aviation, 
nor has it taken any steps to further our mutual trading interests. Is 
this to be regarded as a tentative return to the policy of “cold- 
shoulder Russia”? Pretty certainly not, but it is extremely desirable 
so to act as to make any such suspicion impossible. 


The policy of the extreme Tories was governed by their dread of 
Communism. They shrank from adopting stern measures against 
the Duce because he was anti-Communist; Franco to them was 
the great Christian Crusader against Communism, and though 
Hitler was daily becoming more menacing, Ribbentrop had told 
them that the Fiihrer was Europe’s sole bulwark against Com- 
munism. However, the course of the war has shown that Bolshevism 
has been the bulwark against Fascism. Vital as the Anglo-Russian 
military alliance has proved in war, a close commercial friendship 
will be no less so in peace, and no political ideology can be permitted 
to bar the way. 


The manner in which the Government is conducting the war is 
beyond praise. The end is now in sight, and some of us would like 
to see the plans for peace a little more cut-and-dried. We have 
seen one war won and the ensuing peace lost. The recovery of our 
export markets must be the keystone of British policy. 
The securing of markets and the development of civil aviation 
must inevitably proceed together. The U.S.A. are already setting 
an example which the British Government would be wise to 
follow. 
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By 
URING the last year I have had the opportunity of conducting 
during the course of which I have been 
The men who have 
the most part warrant officers 


203 “ Padre’s Hours,” 
asked 763 
attended these Hours have been for 
and non-commissioned officers, with a liberal sprinkling of officers, 


questions on religious subjects. 


cadets waiting to go forward for a commission, and other ranks ; in 
all, between three and four thousand men. As I have been able to 
take only three or four “ Padre’s Hours” with each group, the ques- 
tions have naturally been the first and sometimes obvious ones which 
the mind. ‘he record I have kept of them, therefore, 
throws an interesting and valuable light on the attitude of this cross- 
of to Christianity and the Church. 

The tendency in most of the early questions is to ask: “ Why are 
the charac- 


spring to 


the community 


secnon 


the churches empty? ” and to couple it with criticism of 


of services, as being dull, unintelligible, or containing too much 


ter 
ceremony and suggestions of possible changes. Such questions 
have been asked, together with “Why should I go to church? ” 


“Can't I be a Christian and worship in the open air or on my 
own?” and “ Aren’t many church-goers hypocrites? ” some forty- 
five times out of the total number of questions. This hostile atti- 
tude to church attendance is implicit in many other questions, such 
as “Is an organised Church necessary?” (two questions), “ Why 
isn’t the Church up-to-date? ” (three), and criticism of the organised 
Church for slum-ownership (fourteen questions), tithes (four), pew- 
class-distinctions (eight), and bishops’ salaries and 
twenty 


rents (eight), 
general financial administration 

Tine Church comes in for criticism on many grounds, some of 
them fantastic. The suppression of teaching on sex ; opposition to 
the Education Bill ; antiquated services, school buildings and teach- 
ing, and its use of the Authorised Version of the Bible ; the age and 
inciiciency and gloomy mien of many clergy, and their lack of 
man in the or in the “ pub”), are typical 
The man who asked, “ Why doesn’t the Church 
apparently thought that 
work. The Christian 
reform were chal- 
work of 
in 2,000 
There is 


contact with the street 
charges brought 
prov.de more welfare work, canteens, &c.? ” 
such the sum total of the Church’s 
Church’s achievements in civilisation and social 
lenzed by questions such as “ Were not the reforms the 
individual pioneers? ” “Why hasn’t it achieved more 
years?” and “Were not primitive people more moral? ” 
a lurking suspicion in some questioners’ minds that the Church is 
the ally of the Conservative Party and fosters class-distinction. “Was 
Christ a Communist? ” is asked, and the Church is accused of un- 


democratic ideas, e.g., in its method of appointing bishops and clergy. 


was 


These are usually followed by a great many questions beginning, 
“What is the Church’s attitude to... ?” or “Why doesn’t the 
Church do something about. . .?” “What is the Church’s attitude 
to Sunday restrictions (sixteen questions), divorce (eight), birth- 
control and insemination (five), euthanasia bombing (eight)? ” 
“Why doesn’t the Church do something about social reform (six- 
teen), higher pay for soldiers (four), education (six)?” The ques- 
tioners assume that by “the Ghurch” is meant something in the 
nature of a body of “yes-men” clergy organised under a dictator- 
Archbishop, e.g., the question “ Doesn’t the Archbishop tell you what 


one), 


to preach?’ 

Juestions relating more directly to the Christian faith come more 
slowly, perhaps because of an instinctive feeling that “ the Christian 
mustn’t question these things” or that “it doesn’t matter what I 
believe,” as revealed in the query, “ How can I bring up my child 
to think, yet be a Christian? ” But the more thoughtful ask, “ Why 
does God allow the war?” (nine), and the deeper question, “ Why 
does God allow suffering?” (eleven), and “Why did God create 
wrong? ” (one). How to prove the existence of God (five), “How 
can I believe in the Unseen? ” “ When (or how) did God begin? ” 
(three), the meaning of the Trinity (three), the Divinity of Christ 
, what is meant by “ made man in His own image,” the nature 
of ‘he soul and of heaven (five not But there is 
often a request to defne the meaning of religion and a 


are so popular. 


twelve), 
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quest for authoritative certainty: “Is conscience the final arbiter?” 
“What is your personal proof?” “How do I know my religion is 
right? ” 

The quest for authoritative certainty brings us to the Bible: “ How 
do I know it’s true? ” (seventeen), “ What about Genesis in the light 
of modern science? ” (eighteen), and other questions from interested 
inquirers (sixteen). The Bible is criticised as boring or difficult to 
understand and modern translations are often commended 
for use in services (thirteen). In general, questions about the Bible 
show a mass of ignorant assumptions, notably that the padre takes 
it all as literal truth ; and, at the same time, that in reality it is pure 
fable from beginning to end, including even the very existence of 
Jesus as a historical figure. A few questions (six) show interest in 
the Bible as foretelling future events, with particular reference to 
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seven), 


Armageddon. The question of the Virgin Birth was raised five 
times, but no interest was shown in the Resurrection or other 
miracles. 

Little desire is shown for direction in matters of conduct. It is 


assumed that what is right and what is wrong is already known, and 
that Christ’s teaching on the matter does not need explanation. At 
the same time, one big problem in ethics stands out. “ How can I be 
a Christian and kill people? ” comes naturally to the soldier’s mind 
with particular reference to the Sixth Commandment), and he 
assumes that there is no answer. This question was asked thirty-five 
times, and was followed on fourteen occasions by a question about 
the position of conscientious objectors. ° 

Few deeper personal questions are put, such as ones about prayer 
eight), temptation (three), sin and forgiveness (three); perhaps mainly 
because of the size of the audience ; but “ Should you be confirmed 
if you can’t stick it?” “Does Christianity take away fear?” and 
“Ts a man who resists strong temptation better than a man with 
weak temptation? ” suggest a genuine desire for guidance and some 
personal experience. Such deeper questions usually came from men 
who had been in action. As regards the war and war issues, some 
interest in the rightn@s of our cause is shown by questions such as 
“Is God on our side? ” “Ought we to thank God for victory? ” 
and “Ought we to sing ‘God save the King’? ”; but there is a 
puzzled state of mind expressed in “ Aren’t the Germans and Italians 
Christians? ” “Doesn’t the Church bless both sides? ” “ What is 
the position with a sincere Nazi? ”, “Are the Nazis religious? ”, 
“Have Nazi children a of right and wrong other than 
what they have been taught? ” (ten); and “Aren’t all wars fought 
over religion? ” (two) shows a somewhat critical attitude. 

I have deliberately refrained from writing of the answers I have 
attempted to give to the various questions ; though it can easily be 
imagined how interesting it .has been to deal with such questions as 
those mentioned and others, such as: “Why does the Army allow 
time for religion? ” “ Does religion lead to lunacy? ” “ How old is 
religion? ” “Ought the Church to control the nation?” “ Have 
animals a soul? ” “ What is meant by the ‘ Holy Catholic Church ’? ” 
“What has God done for me?” “Is religion ‘all the material things 
I value’? ” and the possibilities of a discussion arising from one 
man’s statement, “I base my faith on the goodness of human nature,” 
countered by another who claimed that everyone was fundamentally 
and incorrigibly selfish. i 

To sum up: the immediate reaction to an invitation to ask ques- 
tions about religion is to raise points about Church services and 
organisation. And there is no denying the mild hostility of the 
majority of such questions, most of the critical ones being put with 
the object of evading the challenge of church-going. There is an 
implicit attempt to put forward the view that decency of conduct 
is all the religion a man needs ; and this leads to an effort to dis- 
pense altogether with Bible-study, belief and the Church. Even 
where the need for “faith” is accepted, it is on the ground that it 
is good for you rather than that it is true. Though the surface of 
what is wrong in the world is quickly perceived, the solutions offered 
are glib, and there is little understanding of the root causes of evil. 
Sin is looked upon as something that causes trouble and incon- 
venience to oneself and others rather than as offence against God, 
and is more often and easily perceived in others than in oneself. 
The motive for fighting evil is usually a narrowly selfish desire for 
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greater comfort and prosperity. The assumption that Christ’s mes- 
sage and character are fuliy understood is coupled with deep 
ignorance of Him and the implications of His life, teaching, death and 
resurrection. 

Here, then, are the symptcms of the disease with which we are 
faced, and part of the diagnosis. “ What is the cure?” “Can these 
men’s problems be met on the intellectual level, by the frank listen- 
ing and sincere answers of the padre?” “Can they be brought to 
see the challenge of Christ and their own need of Him through the 
deeper thinking which many of them are doing for the first time in 
their lives? ” “Can the Church learn how better to present the faith 
to those who are but dimly and ignorantly groping? ” At least some 
things are being achieved. The men are. finding that the Churchis 
representative is willing to listen to their quesyions and criticism and 
to attempt to answer ; that where those criticisms are justificd they 
are honestly welcomed, and further help is invited; and that the 
Church’s teaching is not blind and unreasoning, but perhaps more 
challenging than they supposed. The padre in his turn is learning 
to understand men’s minds more fully ; he is discovering what is 
valuable and what is redundant or misleading in his own expression 
of the faith ; and his own belief in spite of, and perhaps because of, 
the battering to which it is being subjected, comes forth more 
strongly than before. 

Meanwhile, the Padre’s Hours go on. 


AN INDIAN PARADISE 


By MARTIN HALLIWELL 


ORGET for ten minutes the uncertainties of an English May 
F and come on holiday to Rajputana, where the sun shines 
confidently and predictably every day for nine months ‘of the year: 
and in particular to the ancient Hindu State of Udaipur. The 
majesty of the Udaipur palaces, rising 200 feet sheer up from the 


lake, is already a tourist’s commonplace; but there are other 
features of this sunny and romantic paradise also worth your 
attention. 


The railway climbs up through typical Indian scrub to enter the 
State through red wooden doors built into battlements stretching 
across a valley. At the first station monkeys take possession of 
your carriage, but are schooled to leave it as soon as the guard’s 
whistle blows—remarkable self-denial for a monkey well away with 
one of your old banana-skins. But it is a first taste of the slightly 
lunatic, timeless and other-worldly atmosphere you will enjoy here 
at every turn 

Take, for instance, the feeding of the royal swine. Probably not 
even India has any odder spectacle than the six o’clock parade of 
300 wild boars which come in daily from the hills around and 
assemble among some very Gadarene rocks on the far side of the 
lake. Some of the timelessness of the place is shown by the fact 
that every single evening, without a- break, for the past eighty 
years two boatloads of royal corn have been rowed across the lake 
for this ceremony. You watch it from the roof of a gaily-painted 
little shooting-box, glad to be well above the pigs on the rocks 
below, scuffling furiously for the grain as it is scattered to them, 
and soon almost lost to sight in a cloud of dust; the sound of 
their hooves on the rocks is that of waves ebbing from a shingle 
beach. The gamekeeper superintendent has had his job in the 
family for generations, and will draw you aside to show you his 
real pride—two or three specially bred prize-fighting pigs scorn- 
fully masticating a private mash of their own on a little mound 
apart ; they would eat more than their fair share if turned loose 
with the common herd. Leopard-pig fights are still sometimes 
staged here in a sunken arena and, somewhat surpris‘ngly, are 
usually won by the pig, who is trained to make good use of his 
powerful undertusks. 

Miracles can happen, too; I saw one. The guide led us one 
afternoon to a remote shrine out in the country where a stone 
image of the fish god Shiva is said to move in an incalculable 
manner from side to side of a sunken tank. This tank is itself 
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remarkable in that the water level remains constant, wet or dry, 
flood or drought ; in consequence the tank is so holy that to bathe 
we waited 
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in it four times equals once in the Ganges itself. As 
with eyes fixed on Shiva (we waited entirely in vain for half an 
hour) there was a sudden miraculous shower of grain from heaven, 
which fell and kept on falling at the roots of an immense banyan 
tree. With as much of the spirit of scientific enquiry as I could 
muster on a hot afternoon in this very numinous place, I searched 
for the source of the grain, but found no clue at all: grain does not 
grow on banyans, and there was no boy-accomplice in the branches 
nor anyone else anywhere near. Anyway, flocks of pigeons and 
brilliant green parakeets fell at once on this unexpected feast, and 
my companion was inspired to a burst of divination ; “if more than 
12 parakeets arrive to eat this grain,” he proclamed, “the war will 
be over within three months.” (We counted 1¢§ in all, but the war 
is not yet over. Nevertheless it was a miracle all right.) Ase we 
came away our guide said, “ The top of that hill you can see over 
there turns to solid gold for an hour once every year.” Again with 
my much too insistent curiosity, I asked was this just at sunrise or on 
midsummer day perhaps? “We cannot tell, but it turns to solid 
gold.” 

A little nearer to hard fact is the story of the dancing girl who 
many hundreds of years.ago won the infatuated love of the young 
ruling prince. His wise old counsellors refused to approve the 
match, but allowed him to promise her “the half of my kingdom ” 
if she could cross the lake successfully on a tight-rope. When, 
before a vast and excited crowd, she was well out over the water, 
the wisest of all the old counsellors had the tight-rope cut: in she 
fell, and was conveniently drowned, at a spot now com- 
memorated by an austere and somewhat pointless stone platform 
in the centre of the lake. 

What else? At local tennis parties the young noblemen turn up 
with a racket in one hand and a sword in the other. In a ceriain 
street of the city, at about 10.30 p.m., you will see hurrying pzst 
you the hooded figures of the girls who still sing the reign ng prince 
to sleep every night. Elephant fights (not to the death) are still 
staged here, and certain traditional decoctions are added to the comba- 
tants’ food to stimulate pugnacity. In the whole pattern there is little 
enough of the twentieth century, when you have excepted the 70 
motor cars in the royal garage and the quiet luxury of the State 
guest-house. 

Now your bright-eyed Marxist will stop his ears at the suggestion 
that any good can come nowadays from so antiquated a system of 
government as a religious despotism ; but be it recorded that in 
two years in Northern India I never saw happier faces, busier 
bazaars, gayer clothes, fewer beggars and flies, or a more general 
air of communal well-being than in the streets of this colourful city 
—least of all were such features to be found in Bombay or Calcutta, 
where India has most fervently and blindly embraced the gospe! 
of the mcdern West. It is clear that the wise men—of whom we 
shall need all we can get in the coming years of political adjustment 
—will need to think twice before breaking up, just .because they 
appear backward and unfashionable by our standards, systems of 
administration which still answer fully the deep-seated aspirations 
and loyalties of millions of Indians. The problem is how these 
systems can be controlled and co-ordinated, not how they are to be 
replaced. 


D DAY 


To you, unknown, whom now I shall not know, 
I write these words in greeting and farewell ; 
A wreath to lay upon the quick-turned earth 
Which took and holds you in a quiet surprise 
Beneath the apple trees of Normandy, 
Beneath the apples fallen on the grass 
In June’s unripeness from the broken boughs. 
Hail and farewell to you, but what to her? 
What can I twist from sharp and brittle words 
To lay upon the marble of her heart? 

W. RuSsELt BRAIN. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 

WO events have occurred recently which illustrate the effect 

a upon the German character of five years of war and eleven 
years of Nazi conditioning. The first is the execution by the 


Gestapo of fifty of the Allied Air Officers who escaped from Stalag 
ILI. Mr. Eden was not exaggerating last Friday when he m- 
formed the House of that constituted “an 
odious crime against the laws and conventions of war.” One of 


Luft 
Commons this action 
the 
most Outrageous elements in this sinister transaction was that these 
prisoners of war were removed from the custody of the German 
military authorities, and handed over to the Naz: Secret Police. 
It is possible, as Mr. Eden promised, that we shail be able to 
collect sufficient evidence to be able to bring to ultimate justice 
the Gestapo officials at Gérlitz who were responsible 
this assassination. But even if we were able to exact retribution 
from those who actually perpetrated the outrages, the responsibility 
of the German High Command and of the Luftwaffe remains a 
When the collapse comes these military autho- 
They will 


those of 


major responsibility. 
rities will seek by every means to assert their innocence. 
contend that the orders for this execution were given, not by them, 
but by the Nazi triumvirate of Himmler, Martin Bormann and Dr. 
Lammers ; and that the murders were carried out by the G6rlitz 
Gestapo. They will assert that the shooting of prisoners of war 
is contrary to the code of the German fighting services ; that they 
protested against it at the time; and that they cannot be held 
responsible for actions taken against their wishes, and against their 
known principles of honourable military conduct. And the plea 
which did so much to stultify the Leipzig trials of war criminals 
ter the last war will be raised again, namely, that those who com- 
nitted crimes were acting under orders, and that those who gave the 


I 
orders did not commit the crimes. 


~ 


* * * * 


Let us admit at once that the shooting or ill-treatment of prisoners 
not in accordance with the traditionai concepts of the 
There will certainly be many senior officers 
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German military code 
of the old German army, navy, and air force who will regard the 
Gorlitz disgust and There will 
be many elderly German civilians who will in their hearts feel that 


assassinauons with shame. also 
these terrible incidents have brought disgrace upon the repute of 
Germany’s armed When victory and the Nazi 
system crashes into the dust and rubble, we shall be assured that 
these actions on the part of the Gestapo filled all decent minded 
Germans with horrified indignation. And an attempt will be made 
to convince us that all the acts of brutality or untruthfulness which 
have sullied the German name during the last eleven years must 
be ascribed solely to the Nazi party and their agents; whereas all 
creditable actions are to be taken as evidence that the “good 
Germany,” or the “real Germany,” was never entirely submerged, 
and has now been able, through trial and suffering, to rid itself 
of the band éf criminals who for so long have given an entirely 
false picture of Germany to the civilised world. This differentiation 
between the Nazi party and the German people is something which 
the United Nations ought not to admit. The whole German people 
must be regarded as accessories to the crimes committed in their 
name since 1933; had these crimes been successful they would with- 
out a qualm of conscience have enjoyed the profits ; now that they 
have proved unsuccessful, and that retribution is at hand, they 
must be made to realise their own complicity ; they must expiate their 
“ Mitschuld.” 


forces comes, 


7 * + . 


The second event which illustrates the deterioration of the German 
character since .1933 is the hysterical glee with which the German 
people as a whole have welcomed Goebbels’ fantastic stories regard- 
ing the effect upon southern England of the pilotless plane. It can 
well be understood that at a moment when both the Luftwaffe and 
the U-boats have been finally discredited, at a moment when Germany 
faces disaster upon three separate fronts, some diversionary stimulus 
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should have been found necessary. It can be understood even that 
a people who have for so long suffered intensive air bombardment 
without a chance of hitting back should derive satisfaction from the 
knowledge that they now possess Retaliation Weapon No. 1. | 
can be understood even that in their mood of increasing desperation 
the German people should credit 40 per cent. of Goebbels’ fairy 
stories, and force themselves to believe that by’ this mechanical 
device they may yet create acute war-weariness in this country, and 
foster a state of feeling which would render not impossible the 
German dream of a compromise peace. But the reception given 
to Goebbels’ reckless stimulants has gone further than any normal 
reaction. To anyone who reads the summaries of the German and 
neutral Press, or who listens at all regularly to the German home 
transmissions, it is evident that the wave of almost orgiac delight 
which has swept over Germany is not normal, but pathological. The 
glee with which they swallow these propaganda stories of our suffer- 
ings contrasts sharply with the attitude of our own people to the 
bombing of German The accounts of raids over 
Berlin, Hamburg and the rest, which are given in our own news- 
bulletins, do not in any sense arouse emotions of pleasure ; the 
files of the B.B.C. stuffed with letters from British citizens 
complaining that the B.B.C. announcers “gloat” over these dire 
necessities ; whereas all that the poor men try to do is to read the 
Air Ministry’s restrained communiqués in as audible.a voice as they 
can command. The contrast between the German and the British 
reaction to such events reminds one once again that the word 
“ Schadenfreude” does not exist in the English language ; even as 


the word “ fair” does not exist in the German language. 
* * * * 


towns. these 


are 


These two events have induced many people to consider once again 
their attitude towards what is popularity, and to a large extent mis- 
takenly, referred to as “ Vansittartism.” I am not among those who 
believe that all Germans are by nature cruel, dishonest and evil. On 
the contrary, I believe that the majority of Germans are decent, 
orderly and humane. But having lived some six years in Germany, 
at different times and in diverse conditions, and having devoted some 
time to the study of German political theory, I am convinced that 
the German people as a whole possess certain defects and lack 
certain qualities, the presence or absence of which disturbs their 
nervous equilibrium. It is I know, hazardous to generalise about 
a mixed population of over 80 millions, but it is safe to say that the 
defects of jealousy, suspicion and rancour are more widespread in 
Germany than in any other country, whereas the virtues of moral 
and civic courage (as distinct from their physical courage, which is 
superb) are not the virtues which the Germans as a whole possess. 
Thus although as much as 80 per cent. of the Germans may be by 
nature virtuous, yet in each of these Germans there exists a little 
pocket—a vermicular appendix—of bile and rancour which at any 
moment may become inflamed. It thus arises that the small minority 
of Germans who really do believe in violence and cruelty are able 
at stated intervals to infect the mass of their compatriots with the 
poisons of jealousy and rage; and that the great German masses, 
possessing little moral or civic courage, are apt during these periods 
of infection to behave with a corporate immorality which bears 
no relation to their individual morality in their private lives. 
It is from this that arises the paradox, which even Goethe noticed, 
that the Germans, while often admirable as individuals, are apt to 
behave outrageously as a herd. And it is this contrast between 
their corporate and their individual behaviour which in the past 
has so often misled British observers and induced them to come 
to conclusions which are in effect incorrect. Thus it is a 
mistake either to identify the Nazi criminals with the whole German 
people, or to differentiate the Nazis from the mass of the German 
population ; the Nazis do, in fact, represent, and have exploited, 
the defects of the German character ; in allowing themselves to be 
thus exploited the Germans are guilty of complicity ; but the Nazis 
do not represent the German virtues ; and these virtues exist 
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THE SPECTATOR 


THE THEATRE 


“The Sulky Fire.’’ At the Arts Theatre. 


THE French playwright M. Jean-Jacques Bernard had made a reputa- 
tion in this country some time before the war, and several of his 
plays, including The Sulky Fire, had obtained at least a succés 
destime in London. He has a real but delicate talent ; unfortunately, 
this early play is not one of his best, and I cannot but think it was 
a disservice to the author to produce it at the present time. The 
jdea of the play is in itself irritating in its pettiness, and is made 
more so by the character-drawing of the French soldier who, return- 
ing from the war of 1914-18, is obsessed with the suspicion that 
perhaps his wife during his absence at the front has been unfaithful 
to him with an American soldier billeted upon her. As a matter of 
fact, we know she has not, and consequently the husband’s gloomy 
and obstinate cross-examining affects the spectator as bordering cn 
mania. The part of the husband is so faithfully acted by Mr. 
Michael Golden as to be almost unbearably depressing when not 
simply infuriating. The feeling we are left with is just, “ Why does 
not this gloomy bore stop tormenting his wife and share her happi- 
ness in his safe return instead of trying to ruin both their lives? ” 
It is impossible to feel any sympathy with M. Bernard’s hero, and 
where sympathy is inadmissible drama is non-existent. Miss Nancy 
Hornsby gave an admirable performance as the wife, but could not 
prevent us from wanting her to walk out on her besotted husband, 
which, unfortunately, she never does. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“No Greater Love.’’ At the Tatler——‘* For Those in Peril.” 
To be generally released.——Films on the Technique of Anaes- 
thesia. For special showing. 


No Greater Love is a Soviet film about the war directed by Frederic 
Ermler. It shows a happy young Russian wife changed into a 
ruthless guerilla leader by seeing her child killed and her husband 
maimed by Nazis who sack her village. The part of the mother 
is played with distincton by Vera Maretskaya, and her performance, 
together with a few sequences visually well-composed, lift the film 
frequently above the level of propagandist melodrama. No Greater 
Love is more convincing in its friendships than in its hates and, best 
of all, when it dwells for a fleeting montent on some domestic detail 
of peasant life. The film suffers an understandable failure in 
objective observation when it attempts to deal with the Nazi invader. 
English voices have been dubbed on with more than usual success. 


For Those in Peril is a dramatised documentary dealing with the 
work of the R.A.F. Air Sea Rescue Service. The over-obtrusive 
story is of an R.A.F. officer anxious to fly who resents his transfer 
to what he regards as a humdrum duty. To disprove his belief 
that the “ wingless wonders” of the R.A.F. motor launches have a 
cushy, non-combatant job, it is necessary to stress the hazards of 
picking up marooned airmen to a point where the steady, un- 
spectacular and perhaps more valuable achievements of this Service 
are unreported, but the encounters with enemy surface craft, with 
mines and with cannon-firing fighters are so convincingly enacted 
that the total excitement more than equals that of the average studio 
feature. Director Charles Crichton would have done better to 
devote more footage to the precise method of combined working of 
Walrus aircraft and armed speed-boats and less to the somewhat 
ponderous characterisation of the participants. The dialogue is poor 
—much of it quite unnecessary—and the acting is uneven, but the 
film contains some beautiful exterior photography by Douglas 
Slocombe and some well-edited sequences of factual description. It 
is a measure of the increasing power of monopolistic control in 
British film distribution that this workmanlike production should be 
denied a West End release at a time when new material is scarce and 
London cinemas are forced to display a higher proportion of rubbish 
than at any time during the history of films. 


The screen has a part to play in every sphere which calls for the 
communication of facts, ideas and methods. Ata time when the 
future of medical education is a subject of so much discussion the 
appearance of a series of films on The Technique of Anaesthesia 
s of importance. The series is being sponsored by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, and some of the items already completed have 
lately been shown to audiences largely drawn from the medical 
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profession. I am indebted to a medical correspondent for the 
following notes: 


“The series will comprise eleven films, covering the use of all 
the commoner forms of anaesthesia, as well as the method used in 
some of the indirect applications of anaesthesia such as Post-Opera- 
tive Shock and The Care and Handling of the Patient. Five of 
them, Open Drop Ether, Nitrous Oxide-Oxygen-Ether, Spinal, Endo- 
tracheal, and Part I of Intravenous Anaesthesia, have now been 
completed. Hitherto the screen has played little part in medical 
training, but there are signs today that teachers of medicine, as with 
other sciences, are beginning to appreciate the value of this medium. 
These films will, I believe, do much to. stimulate progress 
in this direction. Though designed primarily for students, they 
contain many points that will be of interest to qualified medical 
men. Each film is divided into sections ; showing first the appa- 
ratus required and the general principles underlying the use of 
each anaesthetic; then the technique of administration and main- 
tenance ; and, thirdly, examples of the dangers and difficulties that 
may be met with. The commentary in each case is clear and 
explicit, and the use of actual subjects is complemented by’ many 
moving diagrams. 
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“These films are so excellent that it is almost invidious to selec 
one for particular mention. Open Drop Ether, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult subject, is extremely well handled. If I have any criticism it is 
that the information conveyed is perhaps too much to be absorbed 
at one sitting. This film, I feel, might have been better divided into 
two, leaving a break between the part dealing with the signs to be 
observed at each stage of anaesthesia and the longish section deal- 
ing with the dangers and complications, a break during which the 
teacher could underline and emphasise the main points. In Nitrous 
Oxide-Oxygen-Ether the clear diagrams of the use of the rebreath- 
ing bag are most valuable ; in Spinal Anaesthesia the ingenious use 
of a glass model of the spinal canal strapped to a living subject, 
into which a coloured anaesthetic solution is injected, conveys a clear 
and unforgettable picture of the way in which the light and heavy 
solutions work. Finally, in Endotracheal Anaesthesia the shots 
taken of the actual passage of the tube into the trachea through a 
laryngoscope are particularly noteworthy. The direction and photo- 
graphy throughout are excellent and Realist Film Unit who made 
these films in collaboration with the Westminster Hospital is to be 
congratulated on a sound job.” 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


‘ GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


May and June have brought some very interesting records. Among 
them is a fine recording of Vaughan Williams’ Symphony No. § in D, 
played by the Hallé orchestra conducted by John Barbirolli (H.M.V. 
°7599-7603.) Personally, I much prefer this symphony to the one 
in F; but then I also like his Pastoral symphony better than the 
“London” symphony. This composer seems to be most indi- 
vidual and attractive in his quieter and more reflective moods. 
Another welcome recording is Beethoven’s Sonata fer Horn and 
Pianoforte, Op. 17, played by Dennis Brain (horn) and Denis 
Matthews (pianoforte), Col. DX1152-3. This rarely heard work is 
given a delightfully smooth and satisfactory performance. Another 
unfamiliar chamber work beautifully recorded is Schumann’s Sonata 
in A minor, Op. 105, played by Adolf Busch (violin) and Rudolf 
Serkin (pianoforte), H.M.V. DB3371-2. 


Of the vocal records, I give preference to Maggie Teyte’s Chanson 
a@’Estelle (Godard) and Pastorale (Bizet) ; then there are two duets 
sung in English with more vivacity than polish by Webster Booth 
and Dennis Noble, from The Barber of Seville, with Basil Cameron 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic orchestra (H.M.V. C3398). Two 
songs in a sentimental vein truly Tauberish will please his innumer- 
able admirers. “ Angels Guard Thee ” and “ The Song of Florian” 
(Parlophone RO20529). But anyone who thinks Tauber alone is a 
master of this sentimental style will be pleasurably surprised by 
Robert Wilson’s “ Beautiful Dreamer ”—with which goes a recording 
arranged by G. Fox of “ My love is like a red, red rose” (H.M.V. 
BD 1078). More to my taste are two regimental band recordings: 
“Desert Victory” and “The Eighth Army,” both marches played 
by the Grenadier Guards, under Lieut. F. Harris (Col. DB2140) ; 
also the “National Anthem of the U.S.S.R.,” and “Cavalry of the 
Steppes,” played by the same band (Col. DB2143). I recommend 
both these recordings. ws ye ae 
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LETTERS TO 


WORLD AIR POLICE 


S1r,—Mr. Spaight, in his discussion of the two main conceptions of the 
basis of a World Air shattering and, to my mind, 
insuperable objection to the idea of an “ integrated” or “ conglomerate ” 
1.A.F. by saying that none of the major Powers will favour 
discussion, he then fails (intentionally? 


a W.A.P. composed of “contributed quot 
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Force, provides a 





to draw an 


Continuing his 
as from the 


accurate picture of 
national air forces.” 

Naturally the Air Ministers of the dominant Powers welcome this idea 
with open arms! perfectly legitimate dumping ground for 
all the obsolescent equipment that would otherwise be a dead loss. In 
the years immediately following the cessation of hostilities it would avoid 
in disposing of war surplus by reduction to 


It provides 





the loss of money involved 
produce and help to alleviate the problem of demobilisation by keeping 
young men employed. To this may be added that, 
to contribute financially to the 


large numbers of 
since each Power would be required 
upkeep of this force, it would be only a question of time before those that 
stood to gain the least from the arrangement and had little or no effective 
say in the administration of the W.A.P. would default on some ground 
or other so as to rid themselves of this onerous obligation. There is no 
effective counter measure to this in practice. It is even doubtful whether 
the controlling powers would desire to effect any counter-measures since 
by this time they would have effectively solved their problems. A gradual 
disruption of W.A.P. would ensue and it would be finally buried amidst 
a host of clichés such as “ years ahead of its time,” “ glorious failure,” &c. 

Such is my somewhat pessimistic view of a W.A.P. as visualised by 
Mr. Balfour and advocated by Mr. Spaight. I do, however, hold 
views of my own regarding a W.A.P. and produce them chiefly to counter- 
balance the foregoing. 

If it is essential to have some form of World Air Police at all, then 
the most plausible and, in my opinion, the only way of organising such 
1 force would be as follows: that each Power shall retain its own air 
renaming it W.A.P. (Great Britain), W.A.P 

given number of its staff officers to a 
where they could settle the wider issues 


force organisation, merely 
(U.S.A &c., and attaching a 
permanent “Central W.A.P.” 
of air power, set up investigating committees, and even, if they wished, 
organise air meetings on the lines of the Olympic Games, &c 
Thus in this country the R.A.F. would still be administered by the Air 
Ministry in precisely the same way as always, but in addition the Ministry 
would be required to send officers and air attachés to a central organisa- 
tion and there maintain them as they now maintain their air attachés at 
These latter might under such circumstances be 
considered redundant. This system seems fair to all and would require 
a minimum of “ upheaval.” Besides, it does not lend itself to such obvious 
abuse as does the, shall we say, pseudo-democratic one of Captain Balfour. 
My reasons for suggesting a change in name for the forces and inter- 
national air pageants are that they improve morals and morale respectively. 
Keen competition between the national contingents in the matter of equip- 
ment wovld also further progress, at present achieved only at the cost of 
some hundreds of thousands of casualties.—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. 


the various embassies. 


REISS. 


AMERICANS AND BRITONS 


Sir,—In his “ Marginal Comment” of April 28th, Mr. Harold Nicolson 
tells of his encounter with two United States G.I.s in Pump Court. They 
were “chewing the cud of home-sickness ” and he very kindly told them 
about the Temple and took them across to Crown Office Row, where he 
“showed them the débris of No. 2, in a back room of which Charles 
Lamb was born.” They stood on the spot where Fanny Bolton had gazed 
up at Pen’s windows, and Mr. Nicolson “ described the lovely appearance 
of the Master’s House and allowed them to see the dim tombs of the 
Templars.” One envies these youths the rich impromptu banquet thus 
spread before them. As an American, I regret that they proved to be 
unworthy of it. 

Oddly enough, I had a similar experience one Sunday at Cambridge 
in September, 1942. .In front of St. Mary-the-Great were two G.l.s 
“chewing the cud of home-sickness,” but not, I am happy to add, 
“beastly mastic.” They were mournfully gazing at the tombs in the 
churchyard. They liked Cambridge better than London, they said ; they 
felt less lonely there. Yes, they liked the English, who were very friendly 
and hospitable. Although this was their third week-end at Cambridge 
they had learned nothing about it. I pointed out King’s Chapel across 
the way, and among other things I told them that it had been commenced 
nearly fifty years before Columbus discovered America. As we passed 
St. Botolph’s I told them that’ it was, in part, even older, They were 
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immensely impressed by these stark crumbs of fact, for, Mr. Nicolson 
to the contrary, Americans are by antiquity. At Pembroke I said 
good-bye to them. They thanked me profusely for my modest lecture, 
but it was clear that they cared more about having met 
home. It never occurred to me that their ignorance and loneliness were a 
threat to the future relations of Britain and the United States, that their 
never having heard of King’s was playing into the hands of “ the Chicago 
isolationists.” 

One can imagine how brilliant a guide Mr. Nicolson would have been 
on those few hundred yards along the King’s Parade and Trumpington 
Street. My G.I.s were from Massachusetts, which is one of the most 
literate states in the Union; his were from Mississippi, which is at the 
other end of the educational scale, and yet I am afraid Mr. Nicolson would 
have found then? equally unresponsive. His brilliance and learning would 
have confused and silenced them. “In my contacts with American 
soldiers over here,” he writes, “I strive desperately to pierce the armour 
of their politeness.” No doubt the harder he strives the more polite and 
frightened they become: Tantalus clutching at the fruit which is tossed 
It is all the more maddening since he had supposed he 


39; 





civilian from 


up out of reach. 
understood America. 

There is something comical in all this: the highly civilised Englishman 
buttonholing two simple American boys, talking to them about Lamb and 
Pendennis and being all but despairing of the results. Can it be that 
Mr. Nicolson is naive? He has no opposite number in America, but let 
us suppose there were one and he met before the “Old Manse” in 
Concord, Mass., two British Tommies from Lancashire. Let us suppose 
that he talked to them of Emerson and Haythorne and took them out to 
Walden Pond. Would there be anything but embarrassment on the 
one hand and disappointment on the other? And should he on the 
strength of this experience be left, as was Mr. Nicolson, “ with a distressing 
uncertainty regarding the future of the world ”? 

Thousands of Britons and Americans have learned to like and respect 
each other during these past two years. The “Opposite Number” 
evenings of the Red Cross where Americans and Britons of common 
interests meet with mutual pleasure and benefit are not occasions of 
despair. These friendships have been formed under the stresses of war 
and in spite of the natural suspicions and the ignorance and insularity 
which tend to keep apart the peoples of different countries. Boys from 


Shoreditch and Wigan have found common ground with boys from 
Hattiesburg and Poughkeepsie. Human beings are apparently pretty 


much the same in Shropshire and Iowa. “I have discovered,” writes 
Mr. Nicolson, “from countless contacts with American G.I.s that the 
main bar to understanding is a difference in appreciation.” Appreciation 
of what? Of character and courage and fortitude and skill, or of literature, 
history, and the arts? Had Mr. Nico!son’s auditors in Pump Court been 
artisans from Leeds, would they necessarily have come off better? In 
Twickenham I once met a man who had never heard of Horace Walpole, 
Because the boy from Hattiesburg, Miss., failed in his response to Charles 
Lamb, it does not follow that we should view the future relations of our 
two countries, in Mr. Nicolson’s phrase, with “anxious uncertainty.”— 
Yours faithfully, W. S. Lewis. 


Farmington, Connecticut. 


MORITURI . .. 


Sir,—Your contributor “ Miles Juvenis ” is to be congratulated on stating 
some issues which he and other of his fellow soldiers feel to be vitally 
important to their sense of self-respect. 

Myself one who expects shortly to be leaving these shores, I share 
your contributor’s misgivings at leaving behind a mass of our countrymen 
who, if not exactly diffident, are anyway uninformed of the ideals, hopes, 
and spiritual yearnings with which we as soldiers enter into battle. 

Much to-day is heard of the tragedy of youth, often from people to 
whom the tragedy has been no item of their active experience. But who 
can look upon the Army of today, composed as it is of youngish—very 
youngish—men, and fail to notice the pathos of young lives too hastily 
introduced to adulthood? What boy by the age of 14 is mentally adjusted 
to take his place as a cog in Society’s vast industrial machine? What 
boy is really stable enough intellectually and emotionally to embark upon 
military life at the age of 18? Has not the whole short life story of any 
of these lads been one of premature introduction to adult activity, and to 
some of its most sordid spheres at that? 

When any boy should be lobbing cricket balls, the young soldier of 
today is lobbing grenades ; at the age at which he should live—live fully 
and freely and intensely too—his chance of life may for ever have been 
annulled. Youth now is fighting for its life, fighting well, fighting bravely, 
and, if need be, dying bravely also. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
It is a sobering experience to meet in military hospitals men battle- 
scarred and maimed who will tell you they are yet in their “teens ; it is 
an inspiration to live with men unwilling to inform their families of their 
jmminent voyage overseas till the day of departure has come; it is to 
me a reaffirmation of the potentialities of mankind to find such good 
humour, friendship, and camaraderie in an environment which strictly 
ought to breed little but distrust and selfishness ; it is proof to me of the 
infinitude of the human soul to observe the inarticulate longings, the 
innermost conflicts, the tremendous hope for better things to come—which 
are harboured by the more thoughtful servicemen today. It is, however, 
a profound shock to notice the public indifference to anything that is 
fine, sensitive, or imaginative about the men in our modern citizen Army. 
These men die on far-flung beaches to save a John Bull who may admire 
his “Salute the Soldier” parades, but who is too slow to notice the 
quality, the fine mettle, the splendid spirit, the yearnings—religious in 
the last analysis—of those who now pass from battlefield to God’s eternal 
peace.—Yours, &c., ARTILLERY GUNNER. 


INDIA’S REAL PROBLEM 


Sir,—The Indian Census Commissioner’s Report, 1941 (Vol. I, p. 33) 
has something to say upon the notion propounded by Mr. D. M. Sen 
in your issue of June 16th that “ the peak-rise-period ” of India’s popula- 
tion “is already over.” Here it is: “... a little-changing but high birth 
rate, a falling death rate and a markedly dropping infantile death rate 
accompany a downward trend in the death rate from cholera and the 
continued diminution of plague as a cause of mortality. lll these 
tendencies taken together point in one Girection, namely, a substantial 
growth rate in the population.” 

India’s problem is very far from being a short-term one, a fact of which 
Mr. Sen’s letter is itself evidence since it shows little appreciation of the 
urgent need for the “new approach” urged by Professor Hill, who, by 
a slight misquotation, is represented by Mr. Sen as advocating “a purely 
Indian Government.” Such a Government could bring about “ drastic 
social change ” better than any other. But would it?—Yours faithfully, 

56 East Avenue, Bournemouth. A. R. BARBOUR. 


ARGENTINE POLITICS 


Sir,—Judging by your paper (admittedly it is one or two months old 
by the time it arrives here) a false impression is held in England regarding 
the true state of Argentine politics. Your first and main misapprehension, 
on which all else hangs, is the assumption that this country is pro-German. 
I do not say that there are no pro-German Argentines. That would be 
ridiculous, for even England has her Sir Oswalds, and this country has 
a very mixed population. Whereas some army officers are pro-Ally, 
others probably admire the Germans from a professional standpoint, but 
there could be no question of such men being bribed by Germany. Among 
the civilian population there are two sections which have a certain amount 
of pro-German feeling, firstly a minority of the poorer class—the under- 
dog who feels that a general upset might do him some good and couldn’t 
leave him any worse off anyway, and, secondly, the young nationalist for 
whom a certain case can be made. 

At this point I would like to correct a statement you made early this 
year (January 28th) “. . . none the Jess it is a fact that Nazi money and 
effort, poured out over a number of years, have had their cumulative 
effect... .” The reason that pro-Ally sentiment is perhaps not so strong 
as two or three years ago is to be found in the virtual disappearance of 
the Nazi bogey. Now for the young nationalist. Probably you do not 
realise how much of the Argentine is owned by foreigners—not only land, 
but railways, telephones and other public utility companies. This capital, 
mainly British, has done a lot of good, and maybe the present generation 
does not fully apprecjate the fact. Anyway, the nationalist wants economic 
as well as political independence. That is the natural desire of any proud 
people, and perhaps he has a streak of the old “Hidalgo.” Again, he 
wants the Falklands—not as “Lebensraum,” but because he has beene 
taught at school that they are really Argentine territory. 

With respect to propaganda and espionage, surely a neutral country 
provides a fair field for both! The advantage must lie with the Allies. 
British “ Secret Service ” is said to be second to none. Newspapers are 
the best means of propaganda, and easy to subsidise by means of sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Probably 90 per cent. of those published 
here are pro-Ally! Finally, the Government. In external affairs it has 
more or less continued the policy of neutrality followed by Dr. Castillo 
until he was ousted from the presidency by the revolution of June 4th, 
1943. Such neutrality has at least as much moral justification as, for 
instance, Britain’s at the time of the conquest of Abyssinia (with the 
difference that, whereas England could have saved Abyssinia single-handed, 
a declaration of. war by this country against Germany would be little 
more than a mere gesture). 

The raison d@’étre of the existing military government is to be found 
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on examination of the internal rather than the external situation. There 
was tuo much corruption—embezzlement, bribery, call it what you will. 
This had become accepted as a natural state of affairs, and the probable 
reason that elections have not yet been held is the fear of an immediate 
relapse. This laissez-faire attitude might have reduced the morale of the 
country to something similar to that which, you were disappointed to find, 
existed in France in 1939. Soldiers generally make poor statesmen. 
They lack the finesse. Nevertheless, a sincere effort to put their own 
house in order deserves more sympathy from the big powers than the 
present Government has so far received.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘BERNARD MOELLER. 


JUNE 30, 


Ituzaingé, Prov. Corrientes, Argentina. 


DOCTORS AND BUREAUCRATS 
S1r,—As a doctor engaged for over fifty years in active general practice, 
I should like to support Dr. Clarke’s admirable letter in The Spectator 
for June 23rd. Until our premises were entirely demolished by enemy 
action, I and my partners, with dentist, midwives and nurses, conducted 
what was, I believe, about the biggest industrial practice in this country ; 
and I don’t think that many of our patients would wish or would have 
wished us to be replaced by the most carefully selected bureaucratic 
medical service. The Health Insurance system, with those improvements 
and modifications which doctors themselves have proposed, seems to me 
to be the best practicable solution. Of course, there are good doctors, 
and bad doctors ; good panel doctors and bad panel doctors, and the best 
persons to penalise the bad ones are those who suffer by them—their 
patients. The better educated the working public the keener will be 
their insistence on really good service. The intimacies of the private 
consulting-room are real intimacies, which doctors are pledged by oath 
to treat as sacred.—Yours faithfully, H. Roserts. 
The Vicarage, East Arbour St., E. 1. 


DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


S1r,—May I affirm that, within my own experience, doctors are the least 
among all the professions to merit the charge of “commercialism”? I 
agree, as Dr. Harold H. Sanguinetti states in your issue of June 16th, 
that “some of the profession are far less commercial in their outlook than 
the public they strive to serve.” And the “some” are quite numerous, 
as I have proved when seeking medical aid for the afflicted impecunious. 
—Yours, &c., WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
Savage Club, 1 Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W. 1. 


POISON FOR PATRIOTISM 


Sir,—Under stress of war we accustom ourselves to the “impossible ’ 
so steadily and persistently that only with an occasional jolt do we realise 
the point we have reached in acceptance. 

If “direction” must govern our lives, homes, money, food, need we 
keep ourselves alert about what is happening to our children? Do they 
matter enough to stop poisoning them? Apparently not. 

I write from a locality (or “ zone”) where we receive daily a ration 
of milk known to contain the living germs of disease. Tubercle bacilli 
and the organisms of undulant fever have been demonstrated and their 
presence made known to the responsible authorities. Like the City 
Councillors of Hamelin, they have the matter under “active considera- 
tion” while the rats gnaw at the babies’ cradles. The Ministry of Food 
has, in the main, done us so well that criticism is lulled. Altered bread, 
fatless meat, sweet pulp for jain, what do they matter? We are fed 
somehow. But, to accept poison for patriotism is another matter, if we 
realised it. 

The Minister for Agriculture told the House this month that in four 
years of going round the country he found that “the cleaning up of the 
milk industry had not been tackled.” He asked more power to do it and 
was subjected to a storm of angry criticism. Had he said boldly that the 
nation’s children were being daily poisoned the Commons might have 
been awakened to another aspect of the case, but continuing to talk of 
“clean” milk reduces the subject to a mere aesthetic nicety. 

Only the research people with part of the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions and some leading veterinarians know what is really going on. 
If our children mean anything to us it is we, the public, who must demand 
of our leaders, “Rouse up, sirs, give your brains a-racking—To find 
the remedy we're lacking.”—-Yours, &c., EsTHER CARLING. 


CLEAN MILK 


S1r,—Recently there has been in the Press criticism of local authorities 
for failing to enforce legislation directed to the above-named end. It is 
not the fault of the local authorities: the mischief is much farther back. 
The prime reason why we have not already a clean milk supply is the 
Milk and Dairies Order, 1926. This enables the Authority to serve upon 
the farmer a notice calling upon him to provide properly constructed 
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cow-stalls, milk-room, &c 
“ make the farmer produce clean milk.” 
person. 

This iniquitous piece of legislation by order makes the farmer com- 
pellable to spend often hundreds of pounds on a permanent improvement 
to the farm. If the farm belongs to the farmer this is all right. If it 
does not (and in the very nature of things a farmer whose. cow-stalls 
are not of proper comstruction is very frequently a small renting farmer) 
the unfortunate tenant has either to improve his landlord’s property 
without any contribution or be fined and perhaps go out of business. 

If an amending Order could be passed, enabling the local authority 
to compel the owner of the farm to do the work, and enabling the owner 
to add to the rent 5 per cent. on the gross outlay, justice would be done 
and the Order would become effective. As it is, officials of local 
authorities hate to be instruments of such a manifest piece of injustice 
and try not to prosecute. Their position as public servants prevents them 
from writing to the Press, but as q lawyer in private practice in a dairying 
county I have intimate acquaintance with the whole problem from the 
points of view of local authority, owner and farmer. 

I might also point out that the Agricultural Holdings Act does not 
help the tenant, as he cannot claim for an improvement unless it is done 
with the landlord’s consent, and even then the tenant gets nothing until 
he quits. Possibly the proposed transfer of authority from the Ministry 
Health to the Ministry of Agriculture may be the means of some 
Puitiep H. Morton. 


“ Quite right! ” says the unthinking person, 
The Order deals with the wrong 


of 
desirable change.—Yours faithfully, 
Dune Gate, Dorchester. 


MR. LUNN AND MR. LOW 

Sir.—I am afraid that I must ask you to reopen once more the frequently 
terminated controversy between Mr. Lunn and Mr. Low, in order that I 
may defend myself against the latter’s specific reference to myself as the 
inaccurate source of Mr. Lunn’s quotations. It is true that I “ gracefully 
apologised” to Mr. Low, because the quotations from Colonel Blimp 
in my book St. George or the Dragon were not complete. But only 
because any author who objects to an incomplete quotation from his works 
is entitled to an apology, certainly not because the quotations were 
“ hashed and misleading versions ” of the gallant Colonel’s aphorisms. My 
point, in St. George or the Dragon, was merely that not infrequently Blimp 
was wiser about the future than his distinguished creator. I cannot ask 
you to reproduce my five quotations, but here are two typical ones, with 
the words omitted in italics. “Gad, Sir, Lord Blither is right. Be 
prepared with plenty of armaments and then there will be peace—just 
cs there was last time.” (May, 1934). “Gad, Sir, Mr. Baldwin is right. 
To ensure peace we must have plenty of airplanes. Otherwise how are 
we going to drop messages of good will on the enemy?” (November, 
1933 

The humorous additions, surely, do not alter the essential. point—that 
Blimp was right.—I am, Sir, Yours, &c., ELTON. 

Greenways, Old Headington, Oxford. 


RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION AND THE B.B.C. 
Sir.—Has your correspondent Mr. G. A. Allan perhaps forgotten “ The 
Anvil,” which on Sunday held the last of its series of meetings at which 
week by week an “Anglican Canon, a Franciscan Friar, a Congregationalist 
Theologian, and a woman Social Worker have given a high example of 
“frank discussion of religious problems,” at once courageous, courteous, 
and “ uncontentious ”? It is very much to be hoped that a further series 
is being planned ; and if its basis could be broadened so as to include 
representatives of history, philosophy, and science it would be a most 
valuable aid “to the general sorting out and restarting of basic values ” so 
ightly advocated by Mr. Allan.—Yours faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 

Barcaster Heights, Paignton. 


CAMPBELL’S “ HOHENLINDEN ” 
Sir,—In his article on Thomas Campbell in your issue of June 16th 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe says: “ All anthologists have recognised the unique- 
ness of Hohenlinden. They have not minded the visual rhyme in its 
final word.” Everyone feels the jar when the last syllable of the final 
word (sepulchre) is not in consonance with those of the last words in the 
other stanzas (rapidly, scenery, chivalry, &c.). One must suppose that in 
Campbell’s time the word was pronounced as though written sepulchry.— 
Yours faithfully, ADAM ParTRICcK. 
12 Windsor Street, Dundee. 


CHERBOURG 
Str,—What a pity that vicarious nostalgia should have led Mr. Harold 
Nicolson into factual error! Not one of his Park Avenue ladies could 
ever have arrived at Cherbourg in the ‘ Normandie,’ whose port was 
Le Havre.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR Rau. 
Longwood, Wellington College, Berkshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue theme of the pollution of streams (which has especially distressed 
dwellers by the Lea and Gade) has been referred to by the Minister 
of Agriculture in regard to greater rivers, including the Tyne. Salmon 
as well as trout and dace have been killed or repelled, in the north as 
well as the west (in the Aberystwyth neighbourhood for example). Now 
preservation or, in the word preferred in the United States, conservation, 
is not only negative, though the negative duty comes first. When pollution 
has been prevented—and fresh examples, some of which have reached 
the law courts, are continually occurring—the question of restocking will 
become urgent. Fresh water fish are of concern not only to fishermen, 
though fishermen are a company who deserve recognition. Salmon and 
trout are valuable food and may add—witness Norway—a very considerable 
quota to food supplies in their most agreeable form. While travelling 
in Nova Scotia I was struck by nothing more forcibly than the admirable 
hatcheries equipped by Government agency. Congenial streams were 
kept up to their full population, and pollution was ‘almost unknown, 
It seems that in this country politicians have been afraid of mentioning 
the fishermen lest they should be accused of favouring rich and idle, 
In fact fishing is the most democratic of all sports ; as is.recognised in 
Belgium, where you may not (in certain references) fish with a worm 
except on Sundays! The recent transference of 1,000,000 élvers from 
Severn to Thames may be a sign of a new attitude. 


Harvest Dates 


If the shooting of the ear, &s many countrymen estimate, anticipates 
the ripened grain by just six weeks, we should see a very early harvest. 
The ears of wheat in heavy land some way north of London were large 
and conspicuous at the end of the second week of June. In England 
drought, or at any rate dryness, usually gives wheat if not oats its 
“optimum of climatic conditions.” However short the rainfall plants 
well rooted before winter find moisture in plenty. In my neighbourhood 
they could scarcely look more prosperous. The best field I know looked 
almost like a quarry at sowing time, so many and large were the surface 
flints ; but it is the general belief that the stone is nothing but a bene- 
factor. It holds the moisture. An agricultural labourer who came to 
do an hour’s off-time in my garden was shocked, almost angry when I 
removed some large stones from the patch he was digging and demon- 
strated the dampness underneath. Something there is in his conten- 
tion, but in a garden where you wish your carrots to have shapely 
roots many stones may be a curse. 


Poison Weeds 


A warning has been printed (in the Estate Magazine) against certain 
poisonous weeds, especially the water dropwort and cowbane. The latter 
indicates in its name the nature of the danger. Now we have few 
poisonous weeds in England and losses are very rare, partly because the 
weeds are few, partly because animals—birds as well.as stock—instinctively 
avoid poisons—witness the avoidance of the buttercup family, in which 
the celery-leaved sort is very poisonous. Now the great water dropwort 
flourishes in great profusion along the ditches radiating out from the 
great historic swannery at Abbotsbury in Dorset. No attempt, so far 
as I know, has been made to eradicate it, for the negative reason that the 
swans avoid it. However, occasionally a few swans are penned, and 
it has happened that visitors in an idle moment have thrown a sprig of 
dropwort to these birds. Either captivity or trust in humanity has 
destroyed their instinct. They have eaten and died. It is possible that 
stock might similarly eat what they would naturally avoid if it was fed 
to them. 


In My Garden 


The one really successful bed in my gardener-less garden is adorned 
by four roots of lime-enduring heather (Carnea, Stricta, Mediterranea, 
and the local ling) with lilies in between and brooms at the back ; but 
none of these things, though happily each of the heather has a different 
season, is now its principal ornament. Foxgloves, those fickle inhabitants, 
insist on occupying any spare places and come up even through the 
heather. What a beautiful plant it is, hanging “an ever lessening bell,” 
as Meredith, not as you might infer Tennyson, ingeniously notes. In 
the vegetable garden a pumpkin already begins to spread over a large 
part of our compost pit, running a competition with a marrow. Both 
grow faster than gourds set on more orthodox ground. 


W. Beacu Tuomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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WANTED— 


$1,500,000 


Day by day, night by night, the 
men of the R.A.F., without thought of self, 
#re making their ever mightier contribution 
to victory. What of our contribution to the 
gallant hearts who fall by the way—to them 
—to their dependants? Help us to raise that 
extra £1.500.000 to reach the £6,000,000 


we need. 


BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send Donations to—LORD RIVERDALE, Chair. 

man, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Sec., Appeals 

Committee, R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 1, SLOANE 

STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. payable 
to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Since one must have new shoes 

from time to time, why’ not insist on 

getting Ks and thus secure the advantages 
of K craftsmanship? For sheer value in terms 
of long wear and comfortable fit there is 
nothing better than K Plus Fitting Shoes. That 
is why so many men go in for Ks and 


save coupons while they walk. 












High grade K 
Oxford in fine 
black box or 


willow. 45]- 


The shoe illustrated is shown as an example of current K manufacture. Its selection does not necessarily 
imply that supplies of this particular model are available. 
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The Comparable Agate 


I2s. 6d.) 





Red Letter Nights. By James Agate. (Cape. 


criticism that rises to the level of literature is rare in 
this country. There is, of course, Hazlitt, perhaps Charles Lamb, 
but nobody reads Leigh Hunt (except Mr. Edmund Blunden), and 
after that there is an empty space throughout the middle of the 
nineteenth century until the year 1895, when suddenly there strode 
into the columns of the Saturday Review a giant who, under the 
B. S., for three years shook the English theatre to its 
foundations. Shaw’s dramatic criticism, collected in 1931, in three 
volumes, under the title of Our Theatres in the Nineties, is the 
wittiest and most trenchant dramatic criticism that has ever appeared 
in any Press throughout the world. No editor, before or since, has 
ever had such a lucky find as this unknown Irishman, but if Frank 
Harris had not possessed a fighting spirit, G. B. S. would not have 
lasted three months as the Saturday’s dramatic critic, such was the 
general fury aroused by his biting pen. Then the unprecedented 
happened. Shaw, retiring in 1898, was followed by an equal, for 
I dare declare Max Beerbohm in this respect to be so, incomparably. 
Since then nobody has risen to their level, but there have been a 
few highly respectable critics, and one or two who stand out of that 
somewhat dismal class. A. B. Walkley, par exemple. Walkley was 
a Civil Servant, and an epicure in the Gallic tradition who took 
his plays like his wine after dinner, and the next day there would 
appear in The Times something disparaging or appreciative, but 
always urbane. Neither Mr. Charles Morgan, equally fastidious and 
instructed, but slightly more pompous, nor Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
fitfully brilliant, chivalrous, and on the side of whatever angels he, 
as an Irishman, could intellectually swallow, have quite made a 
sufficient mark, but here is Mr. James Agate, who now proffers his 
second bid for serious consideration by reprinting this sequel to his 
recent Brief Chronicles. 

That volume with Red Letter Nights represent the pick of his 
weekly dramatic criticism mostly contributed to the Sunday Times, 
from the years 1923 to 1943, and deserve a considered judgement. 
Most talented young men taking to journalism are duly destroyed 
A severe academic training and extreme self-discipline 
preserves a few. It cannot make them brilliant, but it can give 
their sentences meaning. Mr. Agate differs from that minority (his 
graver, more academic colleagues) as also from the majority of 
journalists because far from being destroyed by sitting and writing 
in the market place, he has derived strength from it. He has suc- 
ceeded in evolving a remarkable personal style—easy, Witty, un- 
pretentious, contemporaneous without touch of superiority or trace 
of vulgarity yet so deceptively natural that it is some time before 
the alertest reader perceives that what is above the surface is. less 
than half the meaning. He writes about Shakespeare, Tchehov, and 
Ibsen as our London charwomen and bus-conductors would write 
after seeing these authors’ plays for the first time if they had a 
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as writers. 
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From the Life PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


The author of Within the Cup takes six friends, all well known to the public, as subjects 
for experiments in biography. They include Ivor Novello, Max Beerbohm and 
Sara Roosevelt 6- 


Pity My Simplicity CHRIS MASSIE 


A new novel, by the author of The Green Orb and Corridor of Mirrors, permeated 
with a sense of che England of the imaginative soldier 86 


Modern Welsh Poetry 
Edited by KEIDRYCH RHYS 


An anthology of the work of the younger living Welsh‘ poets writing in Engltsh 6/- 


Art and Scientific Thought 
MARTIN JOHNSON 


Historical studies towards a modern revision of their antagonism, with a foreword 
by WALTER DE LA MARE 


Wustrated. 16). 
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native genius for writing, definite opinions, and complete confidence 
in them. Open these pages wherever you will, start reading and 
you will continue, for here is racy, colloquial writing which is so 
artful that it succeeds in almost concealing the fact that Mr. Agate 
in the matter of acting and the drama is an exceedingly erudite man, 
He approaches a play as he would a horse, but he has none of the 
terminology of the veterinary surgeon. “Let us have’a look at this 


beast,” he says, gaily, to the reader, and before he has finished 
commenting all round it you know more about that horse 
than you have ever known about an animal before. When one 


considers that the horses in question are virtually all the plays 
of Shakespeare, of Ibsen, of Tchehov, of the Restoration dramatists, 
and a large selection of plays by the best contemporary dramatists 
one can realise the measure of Mr. Agate’s achievement, especially 
if one adds—as I must—that usually the better the horse the better 
and juster Mr. Agate’s judgement of it. A final word to those who 
deplore Mr. Agate’s frequent Sunday irrelevancies. What would 
they have? There is so very often nothing to be said at all. What 
would you have Mr. Agate do? Be content that he tries to amuse 
both himself and you. That he often fails is chiefly his misfortune, 
because au fond, like all good jokers, Mr. Agate is nothing if not 


serious. JAMES REDFERN. 


Portentous Trifles 

From the Life. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
SMarT, I suppose, is the word for this astounding and unaccount- 
able farrago, but I should certainly feel justified in using a more 
opprobious term. As I read these bewildering pages I became 
aware of an emerging memory of my earliest youth, at first obscure 
then gradually more assertive. At last it was definitely recognisable 
as the memory of my delight in the furtive reading of Miss Marie 
Corelli. Yes! it cannot be doubted. Here, once again, is the true 
Corellian touch ; all the sentimental confusion, all the verbal mis- 
adventures, all the grand enthusiasm rising in a flow of generous 
platitudes. It has not been my privilege to read Miss Bottome 
before. The experience has been refreshing, and so it must be, I 
am sure, to multitudes of jaded souls in search of pure amusement. 
For after the first shock of exasperation has passed it is quite possible 
to enjoy Miss Bottome’s prattle in small doses. In this enjoyment 
one is greatly assisted by Miss Bottome’s considerate method of 
paragraphing, for the author most obligingly detaches her more 
brilliant sentences and her most effective aphorisms. Perhaps there 
is some connexion between this agreeable practice and the psychology 
of Alfred Adler, upon which, we are told on the jacket, “ Miss 
Bottome’s biographical method is based.” At any rate it is—and 
is doubtless intended to be—of much value to the busy reviewer. 

The subjects chosen for the essays in this littlke book (Miss 
Bottome bravely calls them “ studies”) are Adler, Max Beerbohm, 
Ivor Novello, Sara Roosevelt, Ezra Pound and Margaret Bottome. 
The intention is to show that “the pattern formed in early child- 
hood was their governing instinct.” Here, of course, the opposition 
between “ pattern ” and “instinct” is obvious, but Miss Bottome is 
regally independent of the exact meaning of words. In each case 
a precarious effigy is hopefully cemented with many layers of thick 
and insoluble adulation. It cannot be denied that all the elements 
of enthusiasm are present ; for, whatever Miss Bottome may or may 
not be as a writer, she certainly has an enviable stock of this useful 
commodity. Indeed, I hardly know which is the more admirable 
—the plain sincerity of Miss Bottome’s affection or her unerring 
choice of appropriate commonplace. That is not to say that she 
avoids experiment: on the contrary, her excursions and experi- 
ments provide us with most of our fun. 

Miss Bottome jerks or jogs along cheerfully, with unfailing con- 
fidence, dropping her commas and her dashes without any cramping 
regard for mere form. She appears to feel equally at home with 
each one of her queerly assorted half-dozen. She has facility and 
impetus, but she lacks the critical acumen which alone can prevent 
these gifts from getting out of hand. Adler, she says, had “an anti- 
septic absence of mesmeric power.” Max Beerbohm has “a dis- 
infectant style.” Mr. Wells has “supplied salutary roughage for the 
intestines of his generation.” This kind of thing looks very fine. 
But there are unfortunate descents, as when Adler is described as 
“the world’s best guesser” and “the world’s best listener”; or 
when, in the style of a society column, Miss Bottome describes a 
meeting with the Beerbohms “after the most enchanting and 
memorable entertainment had been acclaimed by a large and enthu- 
siastic audience.” This is hardly worthy of the author who can 
write, for example (again of Adler), “He was a cook who would 
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BELIEF AND REASON 
by Martin D'Arcy, S.J., M.A. 5s. net. 
- Expr unds u ith fi he larl} brilliance that belief, far 


, ) } ro a ae 
from being Op pe ed to reason, is the basis o} Science. 


CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 
by EUGENE Masure. 15s. net. 
Translated by Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B. 
 Epoch-making contribution to theology—will make 
even € vperts think again, Brilliant translation.’— 
Universe. 
CATHOLIC THOUGHT AND 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
by W. P. WitcuTr. 4/6 net. 
" Great vigour and penetration.” “ Concise and 
lucid.” “ Adler the antithesis to Freud, and Jung 
the synthesis.” “ Opens up immense vistas for further 
research. An immense debt of gratitude is due to 
the author.’—Church Times, Beda Review, Black- 


friars, and Catholic Herald. 
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Since this book was published it has been felt, as a 
unique result of the war, that moral questions now 
override all others. 


PAST AND FUTURE 
OF ETHICS « 


is a book of high importance and absorbing 
interest covering thé field of moral and social 
problems: individual and group, democracy, 
socialism, war, the family, population, sex- 
relations and prejudices, marriage, and the 
biological data about which there is an almost 
complete ignorance. It discusses the nature of 
ethics, human character, and the elements of 
happiness; and contains matter with which all, 
in these days, — make themselves familiar. 

TIME AND TIDE.— . Mr. Tuker is a protagenis st in 


an ethical struggle of contemporary importance, 


THE SPECTATOR.—, . . The psychological perspicacity 
which he brings to the subject has enabled him to write 
a most lively and instructive book. . . .” 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—*“...A work 
marked by vigour of thought and expression and by wide 
knowledge of the literature of her subject. . . 


*By M. A. R. Tuker. 21s. net. 


Oxford University Press 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 





The Annual Appeal for 500,000 Half-Crowns for 
food for our family of 8,000 boys and girls is now 
being made. Please help this National work for 
destitute children by sending a gift for food. 


25,000 


meals have to be provided every day. 
10/- 
will feed one child for ten days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 

















THE FREE MAN 


CONRAD RICHTER 
Together with TACEY CROMWELL, by the same author. 


“Mr. Conrad Richter . . . gives us, with consider- 
able colour, American scenes of the past. 
He keeps his sentiment and scenery under easy 
and agreeable control.’"—THE OBSERVER. 


THIS MARRIAGE 


EDITH ROBERTS 


Edith Roberts tells with sympathy and humour 


how . .. Martin and Claire Rivers discovered 

rather painfully that there is more in marriage 
than a companionship of two.”: 

-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

8/6 net 
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NEW NOVELS. Ready Shortly. 


THE BLOOD REMEMBERS 


HELEN HEDRICK 


8/6 net 


PERILOUS JOURNEY 


C. M. SUBLETTE and H. H. KROLL 


10 6 net 
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never poison you—not if all the world were turned into Borgias.’ 
That, indeed, is the stuff to make one jump. It is reassuring to be 
told that Max did not to Italy “in order to enjoy in quiet 
seclusion the fruits of from it, for “ he took with 


retire 


illicit love.” Far 


him an equally famous consort.” Of another retirement, that of 
Mrs. Sara Roosevelt, we are told that the excellent lady rested “as 
the Almighty is said to have withdrawn from the earth after the 
long chaos of creation.” Is this altogether fair? Some of the results 


of creation are certainly chaotic, but I have always understood that 
the actual process was orderly and well considered. T 
of Ivor Novello contains many passages of pure Corelli (e.g., “the 
concentrated passion of a panther”); but I think it is in her essay 
on Ezra Pound that we discover Miss Bottome at her best. He was 
“as rigidly intelligent as a Plymouth Brother ”; but he fled from the 
*somnolent arrogance” of London. He gave literary advice to 
Miss Bottome, and three of his “ searchlight exactitudes,” we read, 
stuck in her “ with the undeflectable poise of St. Sebastian’s arrows.” 
I have said enough to show the reader what he is to expect in 
this medley. That is, or it should be, the sole purpose of any 
review. C. E. VuLviamy. 


The National Bug 


** Nationality in History and Politics.’’ By Frederick Hertz. (Kegan 


Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 253.) 

Dr. HERTZ begins by examining the term “nation.” He shows 
that its meaning has widely altered down the centuries. He then 
studies the nationalist concept in terms of blood, language, religion 
and territory. Obviously the concept of a nation as a living organism 
with limbs and a heart has about as much real vitality as possess 
the anthropomorphic groups which enrich the Albert Memorial. 
Racial purity is a bee not confined to modern bonnets. But until a 
century or sO ago it was an ally of social rather than national prejudice. 
The French aristocracy of the eighteenth century defended their 
privileges by the plea that they were of different blood to the French 
people. Sixty years later the authoress of Lady Gwendolen’s Court- 
ship obviously regarded her heroine as sharing no blood in common 
with Mr. Bertram. But these pretensions were not more ridiculous 


than the Blood Mystfcism of Nazi thought. But there is no need 
to stress the hollowness of the blood myth. What strange inter- 


Slav, Celt and Turanian go to make up the modern 
Nor does language, by which the Versailles Conference 
endeavours to trace the new frontiers, really provide a 
true test. Mediaeval Europe certainly would never have dreamed of 
giving it such importance ; nor would the Augustan Age. What we 
call French—that is, the dialect of the Ile de France—was only recog- 
nised as the official language of the kingdom about 1540. In the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great, German was described as “fit 
only for horses.” A Hungarian King of the eleventh century declared 
that a nation with one language was powerless and frail. It is a long 
way from such an outlook to the frenzies of Flemish nationalists 
in our own day, bespattering signposts because they give place-names 
in French; or the Irish Government fetching a professor all the 
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way from Norway to fabricate a national language out of a fishermen; 
dialect. 


Dr. Hertz brings out with a wealth of quotation the sinister 
influence of Martin Luther upon the German character. It is hardly 
too much to say that what one might call the mystical sadism of the 
modern German—that obscure impulse to perpetrate devilries in 
the name of God—springs from the teachings of Luther. And 
Hitler’s abuse of the Jews becomes a respectable tribute beside the 
anti-Semite fulminations of his Wittenberg master. 

The territorial concept brings us no nearer to a true definition 
of nationality. You have only to examine the map of France in all 
its vicissitudes of the last five centuries to realise this. In 1871 many 
liberal Frenchmen were sincerely persuaded that France with Alsace. 
Lorraine amputated from her body would bleed to death. If any. 
thing, the reverse occurred. 

What, then, is this phenomenon of nationality? By the middle 
of Dr. Hertz’s stimulating book one begins to ask oneself whether it 
Yet undeniably certain groups of humanity be. 
I could have wished 


really exists at all. 
have in certain definite ways throughout history. 
that Dr. Hertz had devoted more attention to the influence of 
geography, climate, and food upon national foibles. He might, too, 
have looked more closely at the nationalist movements of Asia. For 
those who still tend to confuse nationalism with liberal thought, an 
examination of the Indian Congress Party is a salutary lesson. 

Dr. Hertz draws no conclusions. He simply leaves us with the 
spectacle of extreme nationalism leading to total war upon the civilian 
population, while patriotism, on the other hand, may bring out some 
of the noblest qualities in mankind. The truth seems to be that 
the national impulse is rather like a narcotic ; at present it leads to 
excess and immeasurable harm. Properly controlled, it might im- 
mensely benefit mankind. SIMON HarcouRT-SMITH. 


What is Christianity ? 

The Unrest in Religion: An Enquiry by a Member of the Church 
of England into the present position of the Church. By 
Erasmian. (Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

IF the earnestness and sincerity of an author and his courtesy 

towards those with whom he disagrees.could stand surety for the 

value of his work, Erasmian would have little ground for anxiety. 

Nor can there be any question of his religious zeal. He is greatly 

concerned about the signs of religious unrest and indifference 

which he discerns ; this he attributes largely to the association of 

Christian religion, which he finds in “the spirit and purpose of 

Jesus” and in the response thereto by the “Imitation of Jesus,” 

“the thing of moment for mankind,” with beliefs and doctrines 

which modern research and scholarship have made insecure. But 

the question that the book raises throughout is whether the zeal is 
according to knowledge. There are considerable grounds for not 
answering this affirmatively. 

The impression which Erasmian conveys, not quite always, but 
preponderatingly, is that his mind is made up adversely to the 
historic Christian tradition; and in the development of what is 
less of an impartial survey than of an argument on the negative 
side he lays himself open to serious criticism. He seems to me 
much too ready to take Loisy and Guignebert as representatives 
of the best scholarship and to give insufficient attention to those 
who from the time of Lightfoot and Westcott have maintained the 
tradition enshrined in the creeds. He does not ignore them entirely; 
he has criticisms of Gore and of Dr. Vincent Taylor in the section 
on the Virgin-Birth. But of such modern scholars, not to mention 
older names, as Hoskyns. Dodd, and Rawlinson, we hear nothing 
at all; yet no student of the Gospels and of Christian origins who 
ignores their work is competent to expound the substances of 
primitive Christianity or to apprehend the relation which James 
Denney expressed in his notable book, fesus and the Gospel: 
Christianity justified in the mind of Christ. 

Then, Erasmian is far from reliable at various important points. 
Thus, an inexpert reader would be likely to assume from the open- 
ing pages on “ The Story of the Gospels” that the true text of the 
Gospels is constantly very uncertain owing to all kinds of primitive 
variations and corrections. But in the vast majority of cases there 
is no reasonable doubt as to what the evangelists wrote. In the 
chapter on “The Making of the Creeds” Erasrnian introduces 4 
section on eucharistic doctrine and origins. It is astonishing to find 
him suggesting that the verses 23-25 in I Cor. XI, which contain 
St. Paul’s account of the origin of the Eucharist, were not the 
work of the Apostle but a later interpolation. The cause of this 
conjecture lies partly in a misunderstanding of St. Paul’s words. 
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TELEVISION 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex 


The Price of everything & the Value 
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1 Camercr Cuss since 1788 when they made clocks and 
ih; watches by hand one at a time. 
ae “= Tn these days when mass production can almost rival 
Mii the craftsman, a wealth of experience is necessary to 


equate cost, value and usefulness in devices for the 


measurement of time 
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The face of a man 

in battle 

is firm, resolute, unfaltering. 
He has to be that kind of man. 
We, who back him up, 

have to be that kind of people. 
We also must he firm, resolute 
in self-denying effort— 
to SALUTE 

THE FIGHTING FORCES 

with more and yet more saving! 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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GOOD-TEMPERED SHEE 


It isn’t possible to make a better 
razor blade than the Laurel. 
Only the finest Sheffield steel 
is used for these blades, which 
are processed by the skilled 
workers in the ‘home of the 
cutting edge.’ Save as you 
Shave and invest your shaving 
savings in War Savings Stamps. 


LAUREL 


Made by George Lawr.nce Lia. of Sheffield CVSe13 
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A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 80 incurable 

invalids, and also provide life pensions for 300 others able to be 

with friends or relatives. All are largely dependent on us for 
help and necessities of life and we APPEAL FOR HELP 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 
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“T have received of the Lord,” which Erasmian interprets of direct 
communication, whereas all that the Greek implies is that the 
account which St. Paul gives has Christ as its sponsor. In the 
section on the Resurrection he refers to the worst explanation of 
the post-crucifixion appearances ever given, and writes, “ again one 
is almost tempted to ask is it conceivable,” that Christ did not die 
on the cross. What is, I would claim, quite inconceivable is that 
primitive Christianity took its rise from the appearance to the 
apostles of a “ broken and dying ” man. 

Erasmian speaks of the “un-natural superstructure” built upon 
the teaching of Jesus. But the “superstructure” was, primarily, 
the result of what the first believers held to be true of the Person 
And to the building up of Christian theology, both in 
manner and in outcome, the word “un-natural” does no sort of 
justice. Of course, if the Biblical presentation of God and of His 
revelation to men is an untrue picture Christian theology ought to 
disappear; but Erasmian’s attitude is one in which the major issue 
is never properly faced, except in so far as it is already settled by 
his not well-balanced treatment of the Gospels and the Creeds 

Finally, while Erasmian quite fairly appeals to the Report of the 
Commission on Doctrine, where its findings harmonise with his 
general point of view, he has no right to refer to it as “the latest 
authoritative utterance of the English Church.” It is nothing of 
the sort. It is a report made by a number of selected persons to 
the Archbishops. Neither the bench of Bishops nor the Convoca- 
tions have given it their approval. It has, in fact, never been 
formally discussed. It remains to be seen whether anything will 
be done about it after the war. As a member of the Cornmission 
I know very well that our report was not an “ authoritative utterance 
of the English Church.” J. K. Moztey. 


of Jesus. 


An Historical Gallery 


By C. P. Gooch. 


Gourts and Cabinets. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Goocn’s book is a collection of essays 
known writers of political memoirs. The majority of these writers 
are French ; with one exception all of them belong to the two 
centuries which preceded the industrial age. Dr. Gooch begins 
each of his studies with a useful note on the context of the work 
with which he is concerned. Then follows a compte-rendu of the 
work, with some well-chosen quotations. At the end of each 
chapter there is a short and good bibliography. Dr. Gooch does not 
attempt to say anything new about his subjects, but he writes 
with knowledge and judgement. His style, although at times dis- 
concerting, is clear and easy to follow. Hence the essays should be 
of value to any one who wishes an introduction to the most enter- 
taining of all categories of historical material. Many of Dr. Gooch’s 
quotations are worth remembering: for example, “ Richelieu avait 
foudroyé plutét que gouverné les hommes,” or “ Bute, you would 
have made an excellent ambassador to some proud little court where 
there is nothing to do.” 

Dr. Gooch notes that the sub-title of his book might be Studies 
in Human Nature, and that the human nature which he studies does 
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not make an attractive picture. Dr. Gooch learned the method of 
history at first hand from Acton, and shares Acton’s view of the 
corrupting influences of power. Certainly the courts of the eighteenth 
century provide a good illustration of this thesis. Too much ha; 
been written about the elegance of an age in which the ruling classe; 
had at their disposition better craftsmen than they deserved. A king 
of Prussia caning his grown-up son, and throwing dinner plates 
his daughter ; a king of France eating himself into a torpor ; a Tsar 
of Russia “ bringing the desolation of Jerusalem” into the palace 
where he was a guest. These are but a few pictures of the human 
beings who moved in the fine rooms or walked in the well-plannedg 
gardens to which time has now given a spurious romance. A study 
of the “enlightened despotism ” only confirms Carlyle’s view of the 
French Revolution, and leaves one with a sense of relief that, although 
the battle for the decencies of political life is not yet won, at leas 
we are rid of the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, the Bourbons and 
their hangers-on. E. L. Woopwarp. 
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Fiction 


Again. By Dan Brennan. (Allen and Unwin, 


Never So Young 
8s. 6d.) 

Berlin Hotel. By Vicki Baum. 
Target Island. By John Brophy. 
Tue three novels under review here all draw material from the war 
in the air. Never So Young Again is a first novel by a young 
American, Mr. Dan Brennan, who, as a rear gunner, has flown with 
the Royal Air Force. His book has numerous weaknesses ; one can 
pick holes in his technique ; jib at his plot ; regret that he has read 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway not wisely but too well; sneer at his lack 
of objectivity and balance. And yet when his work is compared 
with that of such expert and practised writers of fiction as Miss 
Vicki Baum and Mr. John Brophy, it is the furnbling beginner, with 
all his clumsiness, who makes the deepest impression. The authors 
of Berlin Hotel and Target Island have entertainment as their 
primary object ; the stories they tell are fast, slick and shiny ; both 
books could be made into highly successful commercial films, 
They will meet the demands of those who ask no more from the 
novel than a few heart throbs and some large dollops of local colour, 
But such readers had better eschew Mr. Brennan’s work, for while 
he can provide both colour and throbs plentifully, his aim 1s 
different since the solution of his problem is not to be found in action, 
his ending is in failure instead of success. Like himelf, his central 
figure, a young American, enlists in the Canadian Air Force at the 
outbreak of war, and after preliminary training comes to England 
After a time he falls in love with a subaltern in the A.T.S. They 
go away together, and she is killed in an air-raid. The effect of this 
on Mack, already strained by the hazards of night bombing over 
Germany, are grim and painful. Instead of a gallery of heroes, 
Mr. Brennan attempts the individual under the uniform ; conse- 
quently the pain and the pathos become more moving and _ less 
remote. 

Those who read Grand Hotel will have a pretty fair idea of what 
Miss Baum has to offer in her latest volume. Here once again the 
people under the roof of a de luxe hotel get into a wide variety of 
emotional entanglements, with the speed of express trains. Th 
hotel staff play even more minor parts than usual, but to make up 
for this there is a gallant underground worker in the shape of 4 
pageboy who has broken away from the Hitler Youth movement 
Amid air raids and alarms the characters flaunt and flutter with the 
agility and precision of expertly handled marionettes. Principal 
among them is a beautiful young actress (the usual nit-wit) who 
owes her successful career and her Parisian wardrobe to the fact 
that she presented the Fiihrer with a bouquet on his entry into 
Austria. Then there is an anti-Nazi general in love with her. The 
hero is a young student leader, who, having been sentenced to 
death, escapes after the execution of his twin-sister and is hiding in 
the hotel. The Gestapo are on his track, but the actress saves 
him and falls in love with him, too. Needless to say, he soon cures 
her Naziolatry. Their escapes are too numerous to detail, but 
eventually he is smuggled out of the hotel in the unsuspecting 
company of a fighter-pilot also in love with the actress. The minor 
folk include a renegade Englishman, a German dramatist, 1 
“hostess” and various other oddments, all of whom lend com- 
plexity and speed to the scheme. Miss Baum gets a large bouquet 
for her technique ; she pushes over, or aside, any obstacle that gets 
in her way with the ease and ferocity of a champion all-in wrestler. 

After such virtuosity, Mr. Brophy, for all his speed, careers 
along like a lame duck. He lacks all the persuasiveness with which 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 277 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
whunon of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
tuly 11th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A, 
The uly and the name f the imner ill be published in the followmg ue.]} 
/ . ay 2s pod |S | 6 | \7 
| | | 
ACROSS 15. In their case, incubation might be 
‘ much accelerated. (9 
1. Cromwell's state after dinner? (12.) 17. Old tomato “~ 
10. They disapproved of 1 9 18. Docks ’em in this. (7 
nu. A jewel of a girl. (5 19. When not to collect for charity 8 
12. Hang about like a sailor? (5.) 22. The deep end nearly finished 6 
13. Truffles are 9 23. Sleep standing up. 5 
14. Nothing, nothing before contrac- 25. Madness of the painter at the 
uon 7 auction (s 
16. It often takes the lead. (6 26. A hundred go to the first act, but it’s 
20. Sixty seconds of music 6 only a plant. 5 
° ssessiO ) iting uipmen akes — r 7 
21. a — of wr ting equipment mak SOLUTION TO 
24. Aboriginal plant, all at sea 9 CROSSWORD No. 275 
26. Weight-lifting bird 5 — 
27. This kind of day should be hot. (5.) t 
28. Boy-girl 9 
29. Tried hide sin (anag.). 12 
DOWN 
2. About the translation. (9.) 
3. The huntsman’s score? (5 
4. Birch cue (anag (8 
5. Ejected (6 
6. Can you see the wood for trees in 
this? (9 
7. “I am in love with this green ——.” 
(C Lamb (5 
8 “ With a great power of English and 
of -." (Shakespeare.) (5. 
9. Powerless as they are, they go into 
transports. 7.) 











SOLUTION ON JULY 14th 


The winner of Crossword No. 275 is MICHAEL HOLLAND, Lullings, 


Balcombe, Sussex. 
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Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
q examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CONSERVATION OF LIQUID RESOURCES 











Tue ordinary general meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation was held on June 28th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. A. 
Morse, C.B.E., circulated with the report and accounts :— 

We have been able to prepare a profit and loss account covering the 
results of our offices not in enemy occupation for the year ended 
December 31st, 1943. Figures in respect of the offices in enemy occupation 
are, of course, not available, and it will go doubt be realised that as the 
bank’s main field of operations is at present closed to us, the statement 
before you must be accepted merely as an account reflecting the results 
of our stewardship of the bank assets outside enemy control. 

The profit of £216,075 18s. 11d. has been arrived at after charging the 
whole of the running expenses of the free offices and also certain items 
relating to Far Eastern offices which we have had to provide for, althougk 
trading operations in that sphere are temporarily suspended. 

Two IMPORTANT MATTERS 

Among the important matters which your board have constantly in 
mind, I will refer to two which we consider to be of the utmost importance. 
One is the primary duty which rests on us of conserving and keeping 
intact the liquid resources under our control, which amount to a figure 
of some magnitude and represent a considerable proportion of the bank’s 
total assets. 

The other is the question of maintaining our organisation in such a 
state that when conditions permit of resumption of trading in the Far 
East we will be in a —- to recommence business as “speedily and 
effectively as possible. e feel sure that our policy in these matters is 
in the ultimate interests b the shareholders. In pursuance of this policy, 
the board have decided to transfer the balance of £216,075 18s. 11d. to 
contingencies reserve. 

Hore OF INTERNATIONAL ACTION 

I think that most business men interested in post-war trade hope for 
concrete international action to secure collaboration in regard to monetary 
problems and trade developments. It seems that this view is also widely 
held in China. You will remember that China adhered to the Moscow 
declaration of last October, which recognised the necessity of establishing 
a general international organisation as soon as possible. Chinese experts 
have also taken part in the Hot Springs and UNRRA conferences, as 
well as in the discussions -which led up to the recent proposals for an 
‘International Monetary Fund.” 

It is, therefore, to be expected that the Chinese Government will adhere 
to any joint measures which may eventually be worked out for the promo- 
tion of stable currencies and the expansion of world production and trade. 

RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS 

Last September the Chinese Government made a welcome announce- 
ment in regard to the relaxation of restrictions on joint Sino-foreign 
enterprises. In practice, there have rarely, I believe, been any serious 
difficulties about such joint concerns, and I do not myself expect the 
adoption of abnormally restrictive legislation in regard to foreign invest- 
ment and the operations of foreign companies in China. Such action 
would not help China’s industrial expansion nor her overseas trade. 
Meanwhile, it is very necessary that the British merchant pong eqn 
should watch developments and in broad outline be agreed on how to 
set about post-war trading problems. I am glad that the China Association 
have been directing their energies towards this matter, as those of you 
who have read their last annual report will be aware. 

The report was adopted 
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of the dabs of local colour, the nice young flying-men, the nice 
young women, the decent Maltese, the nasty Nazis Here again 
are major and minor figures, love-affairs, raids and alarms, amid the 
panoply of modern war. And yet nothing has been added to the 
epic of Malta that one did not already know. However, its film 


possibilities will be obvious to the cinema fan. 
JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 
English Ballads and Songs. By S. Marshak, with seven drawings by 
V. Lebeder (Sovictsky Pisatal, Moscow, 1942. Oné and a halt roubles) 
THIS is a book translations from English into Russian by the 
well-known nenthadinneae Russian poet and prose writer, S. 
Marshak. It consists of fifteen poems by Robert Burns, three poems 
by Wordsworth, one poem by R. L. Stevenson, seven folk ballads, 
six poems by Kipling and ten folk songs for children, The trans- 
lations are excellent, as is shown by the fact that his translation of 
the Scotch ballad The Miller stands comparison with Pushkin’s, 
written in the twenties of last century. We have to accept Marshak’s 
selection even if, in our own opinion, a more truly repres2ntative 
one might have been made, for Marshak’s is at any rate a Russian 
point of view. Nevertheless, seeing how successful he has been we 
can only wish that he shall now choose one of the great English 
poets and render a representative group of his work into Russian, 
He would be well advised to introduce to Russian readers William 
Blake or Thomas Hardy, as both of these poets are hardly known 
there ; most of the other great English poets of the past had their 
worthy translators—most particularly Byron. And may we here 
express the wish for a good translator from English into Russiar 
whether of English or Russian nationality—who would undertake 
the task of making up the deficiency in translations of modern English 
works into Russian—a task performed for this country during 
last thirty years by S. S. Koteliansky, who was the first to introduce 
English readers the works of Shestov, Rosanov, Kuprin and 
as well as some of the less familiarly known writings of older 
1s Doestoevsky, Tolstoy, Tchekhov and Gorky. As things 
real value can only done by one who 
all by official inspiration, however highly 
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Finally, may we 
the Russian reader it 


the 


suggest to Mr. Marshak that for benefit of 
would have been useful to give full details 
about the original works and dates of publication. Such informa- 
tion should not be omitted in any future translation. 

Ronsard. By D. B. Wyndham Le Sheed and Ward. 
Mr. WynpHAM Lewis has written a delightful book 
“Orpheus of the French Renaissance,” as he calls him, Pierre de 
Ronsard, born near Vent6Ome in 1524. To most English readers 
Ronsard is mixed in our earliest memories with Pater’s marvellous 
evocation of the spirit of the French Renaissance and of that lovely 
scented valley of the Loire, the fragrance of which floats through the 
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poems of Ronsard and of that other member of the Pléiade, his friend 
and fellow-poet, du Bellay. To write this book, which is a leisurely 
panegyric decorated with innumerable quotations from Ronsard’ 
poems (with occasional felicitous translations), was obviously 
labour of love, and Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s own pleasure in his subjeg 
cannot fail to communicate itself to the reader. It is a compler 
picture of the man and the poet based on the best French authorities 
and is at the moment a particularly happy reminder of what th 
world owes to France in the arts and graces of life. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THERE may be some disappointment but there should be no surprix 
that the flying bomb has put an effective check on the rise in th 





stock markets. It is not that there has been any rush to sell~ 
jobbers would welcome offers of good stocks the pressure ty 
buy has temporarily subsided. Again, the disinclination to by 
is not due to any re-assessment cf the war outlook, which 4 


but to a natural unwillingness tj 
There are 


regarded more hopefully than ever, 
open up fresh commitments in a period of uncertainty. 
of course, the specific factors affecting property and amusement 
shares, but even in groups the immediate adverse influenca 
prices are almost counterbalanced by the longer-term prospects 
and quotations are showing only trifling falls. While I agree with 
those who are saying that yields on leading industrials are already 
low enough, I cannot help thinking that once the flying bomb has beea 
mastered the weight of money awaiting investment will again se 
prices on an upward course. Already the gold share market is trying 
the this 


those 


on 


to shake itself free from lethargy, although initiative in 
group comes not from London but from Johannesburg. I do no 
think the time has yet come to sell. 

NO RAIL REVISION 


While I have always supported the view that in equity the railway 
companies had a good case for an increase in their annual rental from 
the Government, it has seemed to me unlikely that any upward re 
vision would be conceded. The railways’ put with con 
siderable skill, the appropriate emphasis being laid on the vast acces 
sion of traffics which has — from the entry of the United 
States into the war. As everybody knows, substantial has bee 
the increase in gross receipts during the past two years that ver 
large sums have accrued to the Treasury as surpluses over the 
fixed rental paid to the railways. Nevertheless, the Government 
has not seen fit to alter its view that the agreement is a just one 
and accordingly there is to be no revision of the rental payment. Ai 
for the question of abnormal wear and tear stressed in the railway 
chairmen’s speeches earlier this year, the Government acknowledg 
their responsibility in this matter, always provided, of course, tha 
proper evidence is forthcoming that abnormal wear and tear ha 
been incurred. There, for the moment, the matter ends, and any 
hopes that may have lingered in the breasts of railway stockholden 
that something more would be forthcoming during the war period 
go unfulfilled. As I have often emphasised here, there are mor 
important problems than the rental affecting the valuation cf railway 
stocks. It would be of far greater advantage from the stockholders 
point of view to get some assurance, for example, as to the futur 
relationships between costs and charges. 

OVERSEAS BANK PLAN 

It seems a little odd that the announcement by the British Over 
seas Bank of a plan for tidying up its rather unfortunate affairs should 
have provided the signal on the Stock Exchange for a slump in the 
£5 “A” shares from 30s. to 10s. Whether the shares were, in. fac, 
worth 30s. before the new proposals were announced is open t 
doubt, but it does seem that whatever the “right” price was 4 
week ago the “right” price today should be something more. Par 
of the plan is that the Special Depositors who comprise the banking 
consortium which helped out the position early in 1939 cancels claims 
ranking ahead of the shareholders for £300,000. That must improv 
the prospects of the “A” shares. Another feature of the pla 
is the transfer of the control of the frozen assets to Continentd 
Assets Realisation Trust, a body which specialises in realising Euro 
pean debts. What the ultimate value of the shares will be is any 
body’s guess, but the figure of £100,000 implied in the curren 
market price of ros. seems an unduly pessimistic estimate of what 
assets will fetch carried in the balance-sheet at £2,000,000. Share 
dealings are at the moment practically at a standstill on a purely 
negotiating basis. If and when business loosens up it seems likely 
that the shares will move to a higher level 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MARKS AND SPENCER LTD. 
MR. SIMON MARKS’ STATEMENT 











Tue eighteenth ordinary general meeting of Marks and Spencer, Limited, 
was held on June 2oth at Michael House, 82 Baker Street, London, W. 
Mr. Simon Marks, D.Sc. (the chairman and managing director), presided. 
The following is from the chairman's statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 
Although this is our eighteenth annual general meeting, this year is, 
jn fact, the jubilee of the foundation of Marks and Spencer. In 1894, 
so years ago, my father, Michael Marks, took Thomas Spencer into 
partnership in the business he had started some years previously, and 
with a capital of £753 the firm of Marks and Spencer: came into being. 
We are glad to have Mr. I. M. Sieff with us again. He has returned 
America where he initiated and developed the companys export 


from 
business. A substantial amount of dollars was made available to his 
Majesty’s Treasury as a result of these activities, which have had to be 


suspended owing to the Government policy of limitation of production 
for export. 
ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 

The net oy for the year (53 weeks’ trading) are £1,574,029, compared 
with £1,457,467 last year (52 weeks’ trading). Before determining these 
profits we wd made our usual provision for depreciation, and have 
allocated a further £50,000 to the deferred repairs reserve, which now 
stands at £250,000. The results include the profits from the trading 


operations of the Marks and Spencer Export Corporation since its 
inception. 
Provision for taxation is £790,000, compared with £863,000 a year 


ago, but last year’s figure included £150,000 to complete the provision 
required to meet income tax payable in the future on profits earned to 
date. The company’s tax liability on profits for the five years to date 
has not yet been finally determined, but it is considered that adequate 
provision has been made. With £704,015 brought forward, there is 
available for distribution £1,488,044, which compares with £1,166,407 
a year ago. The directors propose a final dividend of 20 per cent. on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary share capital, making 35 per cent. for the year, 
leaving £1,024,852 to be carried forward. Reserves and surplus total 
£3,636,152, compared with £3,300,020 a year ago. 
ASSETS 

The freehold properties depreciation reserve, which formerly stood on 
the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, is shown as provision for deprecia- 
tion and deducted from the freehold properties. This item is now brought 
into line with our other capital assets, which are all shown after the 
provision of depreciation. The increase in the amount invested in sub- 
sidiary companies represents the purchase of the share capital of a business 
which came into the market on the death of the principal shareholder. 

Our investments in national securities at £1,207,600 have increased by 
£234,000 during the year, and we have earmarked another £200,000 for 
investment during the various “ Salute the Soldier ” weeks. 

GENERAL SURVEY 

The stock-in-trade at* £1,139,436 shows a decline of £160, 637 compared 
with last year and is at its lowest level since 1936. The fall is the inevit- 
able result of war-time restriction and regulation of production of con- 
sumer goods. Within the limits set to initiative by utility production we 
have been able to make some improvements in quality and design, which 
should beneficially affect the range and standard of our goods after the 
war. 

Over 1,000,000 square feet of space in our stores throughout the country 
is being utilised by the Government for a variety of war-time national 
purposes. This reduction of space, together with the decreased range 
and quantity of goods available, has caused us to reduce our counter 
footage by over 50 per cent. as compared with 1939. There has been a 
further drop in our full-time staff, which now numbers some 9,000, as 
against 20.000 before the war. Of our pre-war staff, the great majority 
of whom are in the Services or engaged in other work connected with 
the national war effort, only 2,500 remaih in our employ. 

We maintain close and cordial relations with our 
say that by effective co-eperation we have 
We thank them for 


have continued to 
suppliers. We are glad to 
been able, together, to surmount many difficulties. 
their valuable collaboration. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. H. M. Woolf proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, 
and staff for the excellent results achieved, and in doing so congratulated 
the chairman on the honour of Knighthood which his Majesty the King 
had recently conferred upon him. 

Mr. Gordon Jacobs seconded the motion, 
acclamation. 


The chairman’s acknowledgment terminated the meeting. 


which was’ carried. with 
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COMPANY MEETING' 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


Limited, 








THE annual general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding), 
was held on June 29th in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender, who presided, 
speech : 

The profit for the year 1943 is £1,220,976, which acai the preference 


said in the course of his 


dividend already paid and the ordinary dividend of 4 per cent. now 
proposed, together amounting to £1,197,488, by £23.488. The undis- 


tributed balance on revenue account brought forward from 1942 was 
£279,120, which, when added to £23,488 just mentioned and {£10,000 
from excess profits tax account to be mentioned below, provides an amount 
of £312,608 unappropriated, to be carried forward to 1944. 

Apart from the telegraph business of the operating company and the 
profits derived from the manufacturing business of the Marconi Company, 
the third main source of the revenue of the group is its investments. The 
book value of the securities held by the group amounted to £19,729,017 
and these had a market value of £19,565,260—the a on of £163,7 57 
being less than I per cent., as compared with just over § per cent. a year 
ago. The increase in the total investments held by the group is largely 
due to the substantial — given by Cable and Wireless, Limited, to 


the Government’s new loans, the total value of British funds now held 
by our companies amounting to over £10,600,000. 
The income received by the group from the investments in 1043 


amounted to £701,230, compared with £584,881 in 1942. Apart from 
British Government stocks, our holdings are, as I have stated on former 
occasions, for the most part represented by investments in undertakings 
within the British Empire. The prosperity of these undertakings at the 
present time is attributable to war consumption and may be expected to be 
sustained for a period after the war by a world-wide demand for goods 
and services. 

I reaffirm the valuable part the companies continue to play towards 
the achievement of final victory, especially through the activities of its 
two main constituents, Cable and Wireless, Limited and Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited. 

I will make no forecast concerning the future. Nevertheless, the 
difficulties which the war has produced, as well as the opportunities which 
the peace will afford, continue to receive the earnest attention of your 
directors. It may be that, through the glorious endeavour and unrelaxing 
effort of the United Nations, the goal in sight will be reached more quickly 
than we dare to hope. 

The report was adopted. 











: : ~* 4 EXTENDING THE FRONT 


Airborne Troops will miss 
The Salvation Army Mobile 
Canteens 


so familiar at 


home. But not for long. 





of 


Mobile Canteens is 


A convoy Salvation 


Army 
ready to follow the men 
of the United Nations to 


give the same front line 


service as in Italy, Africa, 


New Guinea and Burma. 
Money is urgently needed 
for more Mobile Canteens, 
and for Red Shield Clubs 
to be estal€:shed in France 


as soon as possible. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO-DAY 10 


General Carpenter 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats suits, costumes 
A tu i EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
WaLkKer’s ScIENTIFI TURNIN AN TArLORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 
Bb. SES WITHOUT COUPONS.—We make old 
, rts or ir own materia to smart blouses at 
act rrubenised Brand collars and cuffs if 
desired. Please write for details to Resartus Lrp., 183-9, 


Queenswa London, W.2 
except Knit- 


»>URNT, torn and m aten garments 
3 wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
Mes rs, Ltp.. 73. New Bond Street, W.1 
(tANCER_ SUFFERER | (299 44 —64 years, alone; 
desperately poor. Needs nourishment, bedlinen, etc, 
Plea help lewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL 
> or CANcer Retrer, 2 (S). Cheam Court, Cheam, 
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ost the first season, 
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1 y' wir postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
firs sson to S R Dvutron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 
YINANCI ReGronaL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street ondon. W.1 Telephone 
REG 5OR3 
ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highest 
| | raftsmanship. 14-day servi Post or call, REMAKE 
Hanpeac PANY 57, Brompt Road, London, S.W.3 
TS OF! ro GUY'S Hund: So of ott - hats 
H > still wanted by GUY'S HOSP ITAL, 3.1, for 
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THe APPEAL SECRETARY 
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REDUCED FEES Gensel Gone h 
Wr r free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 
5 rordon Square, London, W.C.1 Mus. 4574 

l ITE R ARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is, 3d. carbon 
I,’ 4 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFariane (C.), 
The St ay, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
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height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
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DAVY installed Average cost £9. Details 1d, stamp. 
JouN Kerr & Co. (M chr), Lrp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
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combe Road, Watford 
7 HE LESSER ANTIQUES.—An Exhibition of Papier 
Mache Trays, Chairs, etc. Coffee and Work Tables, 
and Caskets, Fire Screens and other small 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
ounded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
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Britannica, 
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Encyclopaedia 
10 vols. ; Chambers’ 
121 Charing Cross 
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Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
Y’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
\ REGENT INstrTUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
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KERFOOTS 


EDICGCATED 
PASTILLES 
embodying the 
manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 















































OrrictAL Year Books 
pUBL IC and PREPAR — SCHOOLS Year Book 
Bo By post 13s 
GIRLS’ “(Pt BLIC) S¢ HOOL YEAR BOOK. By poy 
9s. Id 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls, 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C| 
| A CASITA POST ~~ SPANISH COURSE 
4 Kor particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
pORTUGUESI Beginners’ Vacation Course i, 
London August 10-23 Also Beginners 
Advanced Courses ir = lish. Prograr nmes HISPAnic 
CounciL, 7-9 Finsbury Ci » London, E.C.2 
7 HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,) 
irst cl London training leading to work of nation 
1 d sting post-war careers. Lovely 
) wouse in very safe area Prospectus from, 
SECRETARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arme 
Shropshire 
‘_ a QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridgx 
the gap between school and call-up with an alway 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 Tel. WES. 6939. 
or in_ the country near Windsor, at Clarence « Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey Egham 241. : 
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Flower paintings 


THEATRES AND EXHIBITIONS, 
-29th July 


y, Sth 


et TER panes Galles 











5 Feibusch, Meninsky, Rowntree, 
I isdall’ v and = others.—First Floor Sloan 
Square, S.W 
TS H THEATRE, 37, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge. 
SLO. 4424 Sacha Guitry in “ The Cheat,”’ pre. 
ceded by “Experiments in the Revival from Death of 
Organisms,” with running Commentary by Professor 
Haldane. Daily, 3 and 6.30 p.m. Film mem. 1,6, Seats 3/6 
APPOINTMENTS 
‘RAMMAR Schoolmaster (B.Sc. Lond.) requires 
F resident post in summer holidays.—Priory View, 
Offley Road, Hitchin 


club 


General 


leader fo 
Secretary 


,OT’ I Ly AM.—Experienced 


A club to work under 

Large membership of business girls. Music an asset 

Salary £250 non-resident with meals when on duty 

Apply to the PERSONNEL Secretary, Y.W.C ¥ Nationg 

Offices, 16 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
»YUSSIAN (male), bi-lingual fF a other 
\ languages, seeks part or whole-time post with 


publishing or other firm. Journalistic, legal and linguistr 

experience.—Box 146 

\ ANTED.—LADY SECRETARY *(exempt). Expen 
Shorthand-typist for Parliamentary work imme 

diately. £6 per week commencing ; permanent.—CHARLB 

WATNEY, 13 Courtfield Road, London, S.W.7 


eee ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND 


Certificated home teacher required. Must drive co 
Commencing salary, £169 p.a., rising by yearly incremem 
of £15 to £250 p.a. plus cost-of-living bonus, plus travellig 
expenses and allowance for subsistence. Successful apph 
cant will be required to undergo a medical examinatio 








and join the Association’s Superannuation scheme- 
Apply THe Secretary, 14, Northgate Street, Warwick. 
LECTURES 

\ EETING, Kingsway Hall, Thursday, July 6th, 194 

DOROTHY L. SAYERS. “ Pet Authors—The 
Care and Treatment.” Tickets 2.6 and 5,-, from 9% 
Myddelton Square, E.C.1 

BOOKS 


THE SMALLER NATIONS. Tk 
countries of Europe Reprints of PRE-WAR 
STUDIES—politics, economics, history, religion, lites 
ture, etc Dispassionate analysis for University Researd 
Organisation. Essential to Post-War understanding. MJ 
countries in preparation. Poland, Hungary, Rumania, no 
ready. Post paid, 1 - per copy, two 1/6; subsequent cops 
6d. each.—“ Researcu,”” 38, Langham St., London, W1 
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‘WHE VOICE OF 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 


Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 








BERMALINE BREAD It is delicious, easy to . } 
digest, and very nourishing Ask BAKER, or write } . 
BeERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. LONDON, oe 
———— —E | ip Capital, £ 4,500,000; Reserve Fun 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; sO 
: —_ . | " om eoeid th oon 500.06 
EDUCATIONAL | Vale of Bardsley I op ors under the € harte r, £4,50 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition | Lancashire <, which has tr ume rous Branche : ot 
| | for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., Pl ia and Ne Ww Zealand, issues Peleg a pha 
B. Com. LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas Moderate Fees, s, Letters of ( re lit and Drafts, a'so ( roull 
nstalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A. LL.D Credits and Travellers’ Cheques ‘ssued De posi 
Dept. B93: WOLSEY HALL OXFORD Est. 1894 for fixed periods teo:ived 
Entered as second-class mail matter a Ne Vor ee (tt » ) I'r el reu Urita by St. ¢ xts Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.4 and publ Ti Ss rat att s. No io St London, W.C.1 Friday, Tune 30, 1944, 
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